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MENT OF THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
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which, although chiefly to be deTOted to the mininff intereets of this Pro- 
Tince, will also contain a repertory of mining intelligence from all parts 
of the world, and a notice of every invention or discovery that might be 
usefhl to the investor, the miner, the amalgamator, and the explorer. Its 
columns, likewise, will always be open to practical suggestions and reports 
ft-om correspondents. 

The statistics issued by the Mining Oaaette may always be relied upon 
as authentic, for they win be careAilly compiled from official records only. 

Explorers, persons having Mineral Lands for Sale, Miners, Engineers, 
Mill-masters, and Superintendents wanting Engagements, Brokers of Stock 
and Real Estate, Machinists, and Mill-wrights, snould all advertise in the 
Mining Oazette : and every one who owns a mine, or in anv way is inter- 
ested in the prosperity of Nova Scotia, should subscribe to ft. 
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OUTLINE OP THB HISTORY OP NOVA SCOTIA. 

The discovery of this portion of America is usually attri- 
buted to Sebastian Cabot, a Portuguese mariner, who sailed 
from Bristol, England, under a commission from Henry 
the Seventh, and landed here about June, in the year 1497 ; 
but if the traditions of Iceland may be credited, the navi- 
gators of that country frequented these shores early in the 
eleventh century. 

From the date of Cabot's re-discovery, assuming that the 
Icelanders really knew of Nova Scotia's existence, the 
coast was used as a common fishing ground, by the French 
Portuguese, Spanish, and English, until 1604, when the 
then king of France, Henry the Fourth, acting upon the 
advice of the Jesuits, sent out an expedition under Ad- 
miral de Monts, to take possesion of and colonize the 
country, which, in the royal warrant appointing De Monts 
governor-general, is styled Acadie, 

It is rather singular that the first place of settlement 
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selected by the ^French should have been on the extreme 
west coast, Aijjiapolis Basin — by them called Port Royal, — 
when so m'a^jc. good harbors were to be met with nearer 
east. T£e^ founded Port Royal in 1605 and remained in 
quiet |K^in$^ion until 1613, when a British filibuster, Cap- 
tain Argfle or Argall, from Virginia, made a raid upon 
their different homesteads along the coast, burned their 
sllrpe, pillaged their property, and sent the unfortunate 
^ Withers back to their own country. The French govern- 
."••ipent does not appear to have resented this high-handed 
'•*' 'outrage, nor did the fate of the returned colonists prevent 
V • fresh departures for Acadia. 

But the ownership, as well as the name of the country, 
remained an open question; for, under date of the 10th 
September, 1621, Charles the First of England made a 
grant of the whole Province, including New Brunswick, 
the Island of St. John (now Prince Edward's,) and Cape 
Breton to Sir William Alexander, calling the same, in com- 
pliment perhaps to its new lessee. Nova Scotia, a name it 
has ever since retained in English history. 

The same sovereign shortly afterward instituted the order 
of Baronets of Nova Scotia, the title to be conferred upon 
persons who should assist the colonization of the pro< 
vince at their own expense ; and in 1627 a large expedi- 
tion under the new proprietor sailed to take possession ; but 
either dissatisfied with their bargain, or unwilling, because 
unable, to dispossess previous settlers, they only remained 
a very short time. 

Eleven years after the issue of Sir William Alexander's 
charter, the province was again formally ceded to France. 
The neighboring British States, perhaps encouraged by 
the home government, were unwilling to tolerate the French 
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as colonists, and whenever a new settlement was founded 
or began to flonrish, marauding parties of British were 
sure to invade it and drive the industrious Frenchman 
irom his home. Port Royal (Annapolis), the stronghold of the 
French, seems to have been the especial object of dislike, 
and in 1710, for the fifth time, wa« wrested from its lawful 
owners. By the subsequent treaty of peace, in 1713, 
Nova Scotia proper was returned to the English, while all 
French residents were compelled to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Great Britain, or quit the country. France 
still retained the island now called Prince Edward's, and 
the eastern extremity of the peninsula where she founded 
and fortified the town of Louisburg. 

A fresh war breaking out between England and France 
in 1744, an expedition was equipped the following year 
in the New England colonies under the command of Sir 
William Pepperall (ominous name I) which surprised and 
captured Louisbui^ and took possession of the rest of 
Cape Breton : but the aboriginal tribes were so friendly 
to the French that the usurpers made no progress at colo- 
nization and found their new acquisition only a source of 
trouble. 

Two years later an armament was fitted out by France 
under the Duke d'Anville to recapture the French posses- 
sions in the province, but the expedition was delayed through 
contrary winds ; many of the vessels were lost at sea, and 
the crews of those which arrived were decimated by scurvy. 
The disease was communicated to the Indians, nearly one- 
half of whom died from its ravages. An attempt was made 
to retake Annapolis, but, being defeated, the Duke d'An- 
ville and the Comte d'Estourville, his second in command> 
were so disheartened that they committed suicide, and their 
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few adherents who had survived battle, sickness and ship- 
wreck, returned home. 

The following year (1747) Cape Breton was once more 
ceded to France. Seven years afterward, war being re- 
newed, the governor of Nova Scotia seized upon and 
transported the remaining French inhabitants who did 
not escape to Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
or die from exposure and privation in their flight from his 
vengeance. 

In 1758 the whole of Cape Breton and Prince l^dward's 
Island was surrendered to England. The white popula- 
tion at that period did not exceed six thousand souls, but in 
1764 settlers began to arrive from the New England States 
and Ireland, and since then their number has gradually in- 
creased, and is now estimated at three hundred thousand. 

Nova Scotia, it will thus be seen, was for more than one 
hundred years after Cabot's landing, a mere fishing station, 
and for the next hundred and fifty, the scene of constant 
raids and warfare. The only claim that the British ap- 
pear to have had to the soil was their priority of discovery; 
but not having availed themselves of it, the right of the 
French was greater on account of their efforts of coloniza- 
tion. Although ousted from the territory six different 
times, and constantly molested, they retained a foothold 
upon it for a century and a half ; but the memory of the 
old Acadian emigri and the glories of Port Royal survive 
only in Micmac traditions, and in the beautiful legend of 
Evangeline. 
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A COSMOPOLITE'S SKETCH OF HALIFAX AND SOME 

OF ITS INSTITUTIONS. 

The Indian name of Halifax and the bay in whioh it 
lies, was <]lhebacto ; that whioh it now bears was given to 
it in oompliment to George Savile, Yiseount Halifax, a 
statesman who had beenyety popular in the reign of Charles 
the Second. 

The town was founded in 1749 by Lord Cornwallis, 
after whom one of the best streets of the north end is still 
called. 

Approached directly from the sea by a safe and spacious 
channel, and built upon a ^sloping peninsular eminence, the 
site could not have been better chosen, and when the numer- 
ous dirty, unpainted, and irregular shanties which now dis- 
figure it, shall have given place to clean and commodious 
edifices, tlie aspect of Halifax from the liarbor will be one 
of f«al magnificence. 

The streets are nearly all built at right angles to each 
other. The town is in the shape of a pear, the stem end 
pointing almost due soutii. It is four miles long by two 
and a*half broad. The streets having the best appearance 
are Granville, HoUis, and Pleasadt. The old Provincial 
Buildings, containing the Mines Department offices, is 
entered from the first ; the new House of Assembly from 
the second, and the Governor's residence from the last. 
These streets are paved with brick or stone nearly their 
whole length ; the remainder have Only a gravel sidewalk. 
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Water street, like its namesakes in other cities, has tbe 
largest portion of dirt and traffic. The drains, probably 
on account of the cost of catting through the rocky ground, 
are only from eighteen inches to three feet in depth, a fact 
of which one is unpleasantly reminded in dry warm weather 
on passing near the open gratings. 

The gas lamps are either a greater distance apart than 
in most other cities, or the gas is very poor, though it costs 
three dollars per thousand feet. The lamps are generally 
so dirty that the light reflected from them merely serves to 
make darkness visible. When the moon is on the increase 
the gas is not lit at all, an awkward r^ulation for persons 
who are about at nights when Dame Luna capriciously 
hides herself from view. 

The houses are chiefly built of wood, and some of the 
older ones are not much better than wigwams. Large 
cheerful windows are almost unknown at the north end ; 
at the south end a few houses with modem improvements 
have recently been constructed. There are no dust bins in 
the yards, and rubbish is gathered up in a heap under the 
back parlour window for the winter, and in summer it is 
put into boxes or barrels in front of the house until cleared 
away by the wind, or the city scavenger. 

A new ordinance directs that in future all buildings 
raised within city limits shall have a brick or stone foun- 
dation, and considering that there are good day fields, and 
granite and freestone quarries within thirty miles of Hali- 
fax, it is a wonder that those materials have not been more 
generally used. 

Parks, squares, or ornamental grounds for recreation, 
there are none. At the south end of the city on Point 
Pleasant, a wooded tract of land bounded on the east by the 
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harbour, and on the west by the north-west arm, and now 
occupied by a military fort, has been granted by the Impe- 
rial government for the nominal rental of one shilling, for 
conversion into a park. The location is excellent, and with 
taste might be made a very handsome retreat. 

There is a horticultural garden, too, of small dimensions, 
in Spring Garden Eoad, to which admission is obtained 
by payment of sixpence sterling. The military and naval 
bands perform there at times, but it contains nothing to 
make it otherwise permanently attractive. 

West of the town, extending north and south, is a large 
field known as " The Common,'' surrounded by small spruce 
trees, enclosed within wooden white painted fences, which 
look at a distance just like tombstones. It contains no 
shaded avenues, fountains or parterres^ and but very few 
seats, and the paths across it are without lamps. Much of 
the ground is swampy, and although mostly. used for cricket 
and drill exercise, it seems, too, a kind of morgue for cats, 
dogs, and hoop-skirts. 

From the lop of Citadel Hill, about two hundred and 
fijfty feet above the sea level, a splendid panorama is present- 
ed to the view, including the whole of the city, harbor, 
Dartmouth, and over twenty miles of the surrounding coun- 
try. Three or four years ago the path round the moat 
was a favourite promenade, but since the threatened Fenian 
invasion, the commandant has ordered the public to be ex- 
cluded. 

There are not half a dozen private gardens in the town 
worth visiting, the majority being shabby and neglected. 

Halifax contains four cemeteries, the Old English, the 
Camp Hill, the Catholic, and the Naval. The Old English, 
situated at the comer of Granville Street and Spring Gar- 
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den Eoad, contains some fine monuments, bat generally 
speaking, the tombstoniBS and enclosures in each graveyard 
require repairs or painting. Few chiselled inscriptions are 
legible, the letters not being filled in with odor. If a 
distinction can be made, ihe Oatholid cemetery is kept in 
bettdr order than the rest 

The buildings of probable attraction to the stranger are 
the Governor's residence, the Provincial Building, the new 
House of Assembly, the* Court House, the City Hall, Dal- 
housie College, and the different city banks. Among the 
latter should be included the establishnient of Messrs. 
Uuse and Lowell, 61 Upper Water Street, where the 
monthly productions of the gold mines, in the shape of 
ingots, is exhibited before shipment to Boston. 

The genealogist will be interested to learn that lineal 
descendants of the reputed discoverer of the country are 
residing in Halifax, and that the name can be seen over a 
shop front in Granville Street. 

The so-called market-house is not capable of accommo- 
dating more than forty persons, and the dealers in country 
produce, who cannot secure inside shelter, have to take 
their stand outside the building, where they are often, 
exposed to the broiling sun or the inclemency of the 
weather for hours together, and their baskets and carts 
obstruct and render unsightly the entrance to the House of 
Assembly. 

The principal hotels are, the Halifax, the International, 
Carlton House, Waverley House, the Mansion House, and 
Miss Levitt's. In luxury of fittings and table they are all 
excelled by any second rate hotel in the United States, and 
in positive comfort by many a country inn in England. 
The day charge varies from a doUar^and-a-quarter to two 
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dollars for transient boarders. As quiet family hotels the 
Waverley, Carlton, and Miss Lovitt*s have the preference. 

The vehicles in use are a kind of droshky, two-horse car-* 
riages, omnibuses, and street cars. The l^al fare by the 
fjrmer is sixpence sterling per mile, between eight o'clock 
A.M. and six o'clock, p.m. ; dt other hours double that 
amount; but cabby's own tariff by night or day is the legal 
fare, and as much more as he can get. The men who 
ply at the railway station have a practice of filling up each 
seat before they start, and a stranger to this arrangement 
may find that, after having engaged a cab for himself, he 
will be left a quarter of an hour or longer in front of the 
station, while Jehu is touting on the platform for more 
customers. He will then be driven half round the city, 
to accommodate the other passengers, before being deposited 
at his hotel, and yet charged double as much as he ought 
to pay for the exclusive use of the vehicle. 

The omnibuses are dirty and often over-crowded both 
with passengers and luggage. 

The most comfortable, and consequently the most popu- 
lar conveyance is the street railroad car, introduced by an 
enterprising American company in 1865. The ground was 
first cut in October, 1865, and a double track of narrow 
gauge rails laid and ready for traffic by the 1st of May, 
1 866. The distance run is from the railway station, north, 
to Point Pleasant, south. The tram cost fifteen thousand 
dollars per mile, and in horses, buildings, and appurtenances 
the company have invested two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The fare is only seven cents for the whole course 
of three-and-a-half miles. Much opposition was manifested 
against the enterprise by interested parties, but all the harm 
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tbey have saoceeded in doing was to stop the cars from 
running on Sunday. 

The railway station for the steam-cars is at Kichmond, 
a northern suburb of Halifax. It is rivalled in appear- 
ance and accommodation by that of the horse railroad 
company. The approach to it is insufficiently lig ited and 
sheltered ; there appear to be no regulations for stationing 
the cabs, and on the arrival of the trains the drivers desert 
their vehicles and throng the doors and platform. The 
cars are built in the United States, and afler the commo- 
dious American pattern. The fare is moderate, and the 
speed is moderate too, as it averages about seven miles an 
hour. 

On the Water Street route to the railway depot, ^ne 
passes a high wall, more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
enclosing the Royal Naval Yard, an institution particularly 
recommended to the notice of Mr. Seely, M. P. for Lin- 
coln, England, who has endeavored to reform some of the 
abuses which had crept into the Home yards. Here are a 
few facts, concerning this one, submitted for his information 
and guidance, to borrow the stereotyped official phrase. 

The late storekeeper, — the controlling officer, — after 
contracting debts to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds 
or more, was granted seventeen months' leave of absence, 
and then a liberal pension, no reserve whatever being made 
by the department for his unfortunate creditors, who were 
all tradesmen serving the dockyard. 

The first and only foreman of works, emulating the 
example of his superior officer, on a smaller scale, left the 
country clandestinely, and swindled his creditors by a frau- 
dulent bill of sale in which he unauthorisedly introduced 
another person's name, who kuew nothing of the transac- 
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tion or the extent of his involvements. Yet he, too, was 
kept on pay three months after his absconding had become 
known, and also granted a free passage for his wife and 
children. 

The present storekeeper, who enjoys a liberal salary, with 
a large house and garden, rent free, and many perquisites, 
employs a gardener and servant whose wages are charged 
to the public, although the r^ulations against officers 
employing men for their own private benefit are very strict 
and explicit. A novel system of accountancy calls for 
comment, namely : Nearly all the building materials 
used on new works have to be purchased here, and cost 
from two to five-fold more than they do in England and 
were accordingly invoiced in the returns rendered previous 
to this storekeeper arrival ; but he, on assuming charge, 
directed that the established English prices only — no matter 
what the cost — should be adopted, and the result is that 
the accounts for repairs and maintenance of buildings, 
during his regime, have been several hundred pounds un- 
dercharged. 

There are other matters deserving exposure, but foreign 
to the present work. The facts here dwelt upon are not 
gleaned from hearsay but from personal observation, and 
the author, more than anybody else, has earned the right 
to be censorious, having himself suffered through official 
indolence, blundering and incapacity. 

The General Post-Office is, situated in the western wing 
of Dalhousie College. A dirty, dingy, narrow passage is the 
only space reserved for the public. The windows in front 
of the private boxes are usually so smoked and dusty that 
it is difficult to recognise the contents of one's box. There 
are no separate drops for letters to different countries ; no 
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tariff boftrds, and no unclaimed letter lists, but only cobwebs 
hanging up in the hall. The clerks on duty are in a room 
where they can neither see nor easily hear the l^nooking of 
applicants for stamps or information ; the whole interior is 
untidy and unclean, and the miscarriage and detention of 
mail matter are of much too frequent occurrence. A por- 
tion of the new House of Assembly has been set apart for 
a Post-Office, and it is to be hoped that in their fresh 
quarters cleanliness, correctness and despatch will be the 
order of the day. 

The postal system in itself is extremely liberal. News- 
papers and educational pamphlets pass free ; the office is 
opened from four o'clock a.m. until half past nine P.H. ; 
and the rent of a private box is too low for the privileges 
which the possession of one is supposed to confer. By in- 
creasing the rent and the number of boxes a fund might be 
raised that would enable the authorities to enlarge their 
staff, and reward the sorters and clerks against whom, at 
the end of the year, no mistake had been recorded. 

The secular press of Halifax is represented by one 
daily 'Tlie Morning Chronicley* eight tri- weekly and five 
weekly newspapers, all sold at two cents a copy. The reli. 
gious papers, which are tainted with politics too, appear 
once a week. 

In nearly every street one notices a dry goods store, a 
druggist's and a grocery. The windows of the smaller gro- 
ceries present an extraordinary spectacle ; oranges, knitted- 
woollen socks, cwdy, e^s, onions, spools of ootton, boots, 
butter, corn-brooms, cheese, pickled fish, cheap ballads, and 
hams, all in one seemingly diaotic heap. 

There is a capital opening here for a ^x)d engraver and 
lithographer, neither profession being properly represented. 
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The enterprises sustained by citizens of the United 
States are : 

Ist. The Gold and Coal Mines. 

2nd. The City Horse Railroad. 

3rd. The lines of Telegraph. 

4th. The Packet and Steamboat line hence to Boston. 

5th. The building of the Street and Railway Cars. 

6ih. The engraving of Bank Notes and Postage Stamps. 

7th. The publication of the Doiainion, Province, County, 
and City Maps, by Church & Co. 

8th. The manufacture of Quartz Crushers, by Mont- 
gomery & Co. 

Considering that Halifax is both a military and a naval 
station it is a very orderly town. Crimes of violence are 
almost unknown, and. house robberies and thefts from the 
person are of rare occurrence. 

The business men and officials of the metropolis are 
generally obliging, but activity and punctuality rank not 
among their cardinal virtues. As an American friend who 
has had some experience of the national character often 
remarks ''A thousand years is as one day, with them ] and 
one day as a thousand years.*' 

This horrid indifiFerence to the value of time is one cause 
of Halifax not having kept pace with other cities of the 
same age on the American continent : the everlasting diSf 
cussion of politics another. 
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THE EARLY EXISTENCE OF GOLD IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The existence of gold in this province was conjectured 
if not positively known as far back as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, who, in a patent granted to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert on the 11th June, 1578, stipulated for 
a reservation of one-fifbh of all the gold and silver that the 
grantee might find here. 

The next reference to the subject is contained in another 
patent, issued in 1621, by Charles the First to Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, in which that 
monarch claims one-tenth of the precious metals which the 
colony was expected to produce, and in each renewal thereof, 
in 1625 and 1628, the same claim is repeated. 

The French names of Bras d'or^ Gap d^or, and Jeu d'or, 
(now corrupted into Jeddore), strongly confirm the belief 
that the presence of gold, in those localities especially, was 
not unknown to the first Acadian settlers. No ancient 
workings that could positively be recognized as such have 
yet been discovered , but the author considers that the 
hollows in the beach which give its name to the Ovens Gt>ld 
District, are really artificial mines, and not, as generally 
supposed, natural cavities simply worn by the action of the 
sea. Nor is there any record of gold having been found, 
or even any search for it having been made in those dis- 
tricts on account of their suggestive names until the 
universal excitement through discoveries in California, and 
subsequently in Australia, resulted in general explorations 
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and the recognition of this country by geologists as one 
that might be auriferons. 

Sir Charles Lyell in his Notes on the Geology of North 
America, published in 1842, anticipates the discovery of 
gold in Nova Scotia ; Professor Gesner in a work written 
in 1855, considers the existence probable ; and Sir Roder- 
ick Murchison in his '^ Siluria " describes the formations 
in which it was eventually found. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES UNATTENDED WITH 

RESULTS, 

Captain William Pye, Deputy Gold Commissioner for 
Sherbrooke, and Captain Taylor, holding a similar office 
at Isaac's Harbor, affirm that, over thirty years ago, when 
roads were being built through their respective districts, 
the laborers noticed a bright yellow metal in the stone, 
(quartz and slate) which they were breaking, but remem- 
bering the adage : '^ All that glitters is not gold,'' ridiculed 
the idea of the ^ yellow stuff ' being valuable, and used to 
^ whittle it up, ' with their knives when sitting down on 
the sward to take their meals. 

A similar statement with reference to the Oven's dis- 
trict is made by Mr. Dowling, prothonotary for the town 
of Lunenburg. 

Mr. W. Crook, farmer, of Lawrencetown, mentions hav- 
ing found gold in quartz early in 1849 while repairing a 

mill dam on his own property, and when he showed it to 

c 
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His father, being told to ^ drop his nonseDse, go on with his 
work and pitch the rubbish away.' Eleven years after- 
wards gold in large quantities was found within a few rods 
of the same spot, and the district gazetted and profitably 
worked. 

On the authority of Mr. A. Salteri, photographer, whose 
information regarding the early gold mining history of the 
Province is particularly valuable and interesting, it is 
stated that Richard Smith of Maitland, now deceased, had 
in his possession in May, 1857, a small paper containing 
scales of gold obtained from a river in the Musquodoboit 
settlement. 



CHAPTER V. 



DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN ALLUVIUM, RESULTING 
FROM SYSTEMATIC SEARCH. 

There are many claimants to the honor of the first in- 
tentional discovery and each one has certain merits which 
the public, and it is to be hoped the Provincial Govern- 
ment too, will hereafter properly recognize. Even where 
the finding has been accidental the parties should be en- 
titled to reward, but some signal recompense is deserved 
where time, energy, intelligence, and capital that could ill 
be spared, have been specially devoted to the search. 

The quantity of gold as yet obtained is not so very 
large in the aggregate, but in its proportion to the number 
of men employed in mining, it far exceeds that of any 
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other country; and as day by day the capabilities of the 
several districts become known and appreciated, their 
development will give to this little Province a prominence 
and wealth which, without the discoveries in question, it 
never could have been made to attain. It is, therefore, but 
just that all who have contributed to its prosperity should 
^receive compensation in proportion to the priority and im- 
portance of their discoveries. 

The first practical results were -obtained by Mr. John 
Campbell, a resident of Da.rtmouth, who in 1849, through 
reading the newspaper reports from California, made pre. 
parations to go there. Circumstances happened to pre- 
vent his departure, and influenced by the descriptions of the 
California gold fields, conceived the idea of searching for 
similar geological formations in this, his native country, 
and during the same year actually succeeded in panning 
gold from several places along the sea shore. 

Mr. Campbell continued his investigations with varied 
success until 1857,when he obtained the co-operation of Mr. 
R. G. Fraser, the assayer, who made some experiments 
on the sands at Fort Lawrence, in Halifax Harbor, from 
which they obtained a very good show of gold. 

Encouraged by these results, Mr. Campbell made a report 
to the Grovernment, accompanied by specimens and testi- 
monials from persons who had seen other specimens which 
he had retained, stating his belief that gold would be found 
here in large quantities. He also made application for a 
license to prospect and mine on Sable Island, where, judg- 
ing from samples still in his and Mr. Fraser's possession, 
the sand is highly auriferous. No action was taken upon 
that report, and though the prospecting license was accord- 
ed, its terms were so illiberal that Mr. Campbell and his 
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friends had to abandon the project, for which tools, machi- 
nery, miners, and a vessel to transport them had already 
been purchased. 

Mr. Oampbeirs explorations do not appear to have been 
condacted with a view to discovering gold otherwise than 
in sand and alluvium ; but to him unquestionably belongs 
the credit of first having demonstrated its existence through 
tangible proofs obtained by persistent scientific search. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FIRST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN QUARTZ. 

The first authenticated discovery of gold-bearing quartz 
was made by an officer of the Royal Artillery, Lieutenant 
(now Captain) C. L*Estrange, while moose hunting in the 
woods at Tangier, in the autumn of 1858, and as no allu- 
sion has been made to this circumstance in any previous 
report, the reader will be interested in the following letters 
from Captain L'Estrangc and Dr. Cogswell, which the 
author has received permission to publish. 

Dr» Cogswell to Captain L^Estrange, 

Halifax, N.S., August 14, I86l, 

My Dbar Sir, — I recollect your shewing me some years ago, 
one or two specimens of quartz, colored with what you bclieTed 
to bs gold, which you had lately brought from the country. 

I submitted them to Mr. • * *, and he told me his opinion was 
that the color was owing to iron. 
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At that time the general idea deriyed from the explorations of 
geologists was, that gold did not exist in the Province. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

C. Cogswell, M.D. 
Captain L'Estranqb. 

Captain V Estrange to the Author, 

Camp Hill, Halifax, Oct. 22nd, 1867. 

Dear Sib, — In answer to your communication of the 15th inst. 
I have much pleasure in informing you of my discovery of Gold 
in this Province in 1858. The circumstances are as follows : 
During a hunting trip on the Tangier River, in September, 1858, 
accompanied by the late Mr. Gilbert Elliot of H. M. S. << Indus,'' 
attended by three Indians, Noel Louis alias Plowitch, Joe Paul 
and Frank Cope, I found unmistakeable traces of gold In the 
quartz of that district. I, with great difficulty, having no ham- 
mer, procured some specimens shewing a trace of the metal, but 
was not chemist enough at the time to test them. However, I 
shewed them to Colonel Nelson, R. E., who said that such traces 
might be found anywhere, to Dr. Cogswell and others, but was 
discouraged from prosecuting my discovery by the ridicule of 
the eavans in mineralogy. The only exception was Mr. Campbell, 
who told me that he also had discovered gold even in Halifax 
Harbor, on the sea-line of the Province. Soon after this, I met 
with an accident when moose hunting, which prevented my again 
going to this district, and it was not until my arrival in the 
Mauritius in 1861, that I saw a newspaper account of the disco- 
veries of gold at Tangier, N. S. I believe that it was the Indians 
above mentioned that started the search that ultimately led to 
such golden results. 

I well remember some weeks after my return from Tangier, 
finding a small pearl in my oyster soup at dinner, and being told 
by one of the savans : '^ It is a more valuable discovery than 
your gold mine." 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

C. L'ESTRANGl, 

Captain R. A. 
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In less than two years after Captain L^Estrange's dis- 
covery, a persevering explorer accompanied by one of the 
Captain's late guides, Joe Paul, struck the same spot, 
brought specimens of gold-bearing quartz away with him, 
and so thoroughly convinced the doubting savans of its pre- 
sence there in continuous veins, that Tangier was proclaim- 
ed a gold district, and the gold mining era of the Province 
practically initiated from that period. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DISCOVERIES FROM WHICH PRACTICAL BENEFITS 

HAVE BEEN DERIVED. 

The indefatigable explorer alluded to at the close of the 
last chapter is Mr. John Gerrish Pulsiver, farmer, of Mus- 
quodoboit, whose happening upon the spot Captain L'Es- 
trange discovered does not lessen the recognition due to his 
intelligent researches. In fact, Mr. Pulsiver met with so 
many rebuffs from savans and so called leading men, as well 
as ridicule from his neighbors, that it is a wonder he too 
did not become discouraged. His experiences have been 
so varied and so thoroughly exemplify the uncertain sue 
cess attending explorations and discoveries, that we relate 
them as told to us by himself. 

MR. pulsiver's statement : 

" What first gave me the notion of looking for gold was, 
some Indians who had been out hunting along with the 
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officers reported having come across a belt of curious ever- 
greens in the forest near Musquodoboit. This was in 1848 
or 1849, about the time of the gold excitement in Califor- 
nia. Some of our young men who had gone out there saw 
the account of those trees, and wrote back to tell us that 
they were laurels and only grew upon ground that contain- 
ed gold ; so the next year (1850) Captain McLeod, Edw. 
Taylor, W. H, Hurry, John Taylor and myself, formed 
a Mining and Exploring Association, and we engaged 
Thomas Jones 6ul§en, formerly superintendent in Mr. 
Gunard's slate quarries, for our mining captain ; but as he 
had had no experience in searching for minerals, and we had 
no practice ourselves as geologists, most of our work was 
all thrown away. We found zinc and iron, but no gold. 
We used to hold regular meetings at Taylor's Settlement ; 
but after sinking a lot of money and wasting our time, we 
concluded to separate, and the Association was dissolved by 
mutual consent in 1854. Meanwhile, I had been reading 
up in geology, and what time I could spare I devoted to its 
practice. In January, 1860, I was coming down the Tan- 
gier River over the ice, and fancied that I recognized a gold 
bearing strata, and resolved to conduct my explorations in 
that direction in the spring. Accordingly in May, I set 
out with a party of Indians, James Paul, Joseph Paul and 
Francis Paul, intending to have gone on as far as the Blue 
Mountains, but as we had nearly run out of provisions and 
the Indians are great eaters, we camped in the forest at 
Mooseland, while one of our party went off to procure sup- 
plies. While looking about me, I thought I saw quartz in 
the brook close by. I broke the stone up with my hammer, 
and in the fragments found pieces of gold sticking out. I 
then looked for more, and in nearly every piece that I broke 
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— it was quartz, you see— got more or less gold. Then I 
ooDcluded to take my specimens up to town with me, 
and dismissed the Indians. This was on the last 
Thursday or Friday in May, 1860. The Indians are 
ready to swear that no white man had ever found 
gold there before. Mr. Howe was Proyincial Secretary at 
the time. At first he would not belieye that I had found 
the specimens, but when I proved that I was tiling him 
no lies and asked him to get me a government grant to 
work the mine, he told me to " go heme and mend my old 
shoes." On my way to Halifax, I had noticed other places 
shewing indications of gold-bearing quartz, one of which I 
pointed out to Mr. Peter Mason, living near the head of 
Tangier Harbor ; and he, acting upon my information, 
made the discovery on his own land, which eventually led 
to the recognition of the district. I spent the winter on my 
farm at Musquodoboit ; where I was pestered day and night 
by enquiries how to get to Mooseland ? what does quartz 
look like? where is it found? so that I hadn't a mo- 
ment's peace and often wished that I had never heard the 
word gold mentioned. Mr. Howe went down himself to 
Tangier in the summer, and afterwards published a letter 
advising the people to return to their homes for there 
wasn't enough gold there to make a lady^s thimble of: How- 
ever, in the spring of the next year, 1861, the people would 
not be kept back, and the government had to acknowledge 
that the gold did exist, and the district was laid off some 
time in May, and then all the other discoveries followed 
upon that. I have known ten men to take out one hun- 
dred and forty ounces in a fortnight. The Prince of Wales 
had a ring given to him, made from Nova Sootian gold. 
The government has never done anything for me, but made 
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me pay twenty dollars, like any other man, for a small claim 
twenty feet across the lead. I presented a petition to 
the HoGse (of Assemhly) through Adams G. Archibald, 
asking to be recognised as the discoverer of the first worked 
district, but never received any satisfaction. My petition 
was s^it in 1864 or 1865, in the spring. I have found 
gold and silver too in other places since, and am only bi- 
ding my time to say where." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FURTHER DISCOVERIES. 

Theotjgh the discoveries at Tangier, specimens of gold- 
bearing quartz became freely distributed throughout the 
country, and the people learned with surprise that the stone, 
which they had* hitherto called " white flint," and regarded 
as worthless, was likely to prove of immense value. Con- 
sequently, fresh explorations were made on private account 
in almost every county, and the Government, no longer 
able to resist the evidence of accumulated nuggets, ordered 
the most promising districts to be surveyed and laid off 
into areas, and appointed resident commissioners to super- 
intend them. 

The then Provincial Secretary (Hon. Joseph Howe), also 

commissioned Mr, John Campbell, already mentioned, to 
visit the eastern, and .Mr. Henry Poole, manager for the 
General Mining Association, to visit the western counties, 
and to report to him the results of their geological obser- 
vations. Subsequently Mr. Campbell was invited by the 
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Goverament to extend his investigations to Sable Island, 
being promised the control of any gold mines that he should 
discover, and the Government decide to work there. Hav- 
ing accepted this invitation, Mr. Campbell sailed for the 
Island in the revenue schooner ^^ Daring/' but a^r three 
ineffectual attempts to gain a landing, put back to Isaac's 
Harbor, on the main coast, where he disembarked and col- 
lected material for a second very interesting report, which 
was published by order of the House of Assembly, along 
with the Parliamentary papers for 1862-3, The Sable Island 
project was thus, for a second time, abandoned ; the fate of 
a third expedition lies with the future. 

The researches of geologists during the years 1861 and 
1862, established the fact that a belt of metamorphic gold- 
bearing rock, consisting of five distinct bands, extends along 
the Atlantic border of the Province, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles. Traces of gold, too, were found 
in most of the rivers of the interior, and prove its existence, 
in place, in the hills of the north and west. But not every 
site where gold was found offered facilities for mining, and 
thus it happens, that although nearly fifty localities are 
known to be gold-producing, only eighteen have been offi- 
cially proclaimed and surveyed. 

The names of those districts are Old Tangier, Tangier 
Proper, Lawrencetown, Oldham, The Ovens, Wine Har- 
bor, Renfrew, Sherbrooke, Waverley, Country Harbor, 
Isaac's Harbor, Gold River, Montague, Wagamatcook, 
Gay's River, Hammond's Plains, Stewiacke, Musquodoboit, 
and Uniacke, and a description of each, now under exploita- 
tion, follows in the order in which they are here enumera- 
ted. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS—OLD TANGIER. 

The district known as Mooseland, or Old Tangier, is about 
eleven miles from Pope's Head, a harbor on the south-east 
coast of Nova Scotia, fifty miles distant from Halifax. The 
first actual discovery of gold in quartz in this Province 
occurred here, and was made by Captain L'Estrange, of 
the Royal Artillery, in September, 1868, under the circum- 
stances detailed in a previous chapter. In May, 1860, Mr. 
John Pulsiver, accompanied with one of Captain L'Es- 
trange's Indian guides, found the same range of boulders, 
and through his representations to the government the dis- 
trict was officially proclaimed and surveyed in April, 1861. 
Approached by land, it is twelve miles from Tangier Har- 
bor, but the road is through woods, and so rocky and swampy 
that a light chaise would be broken to pieces before it reached 
there ; and a freighted waggon takes about five hours to 
complete the journey. Even on horseback it requires four 
hours to accomplish the distance. There are but ten fam- 
ilies now residing at these diggings, though at one time 
some three or four hundred miners were encamped on 
them. 

The first quartz mine was opened here by a party of 
eight young men of the Province, namely, John McKen- 
zie, Morell, Veith, Taylor, Holdsworth, Okes, Verge, 
and Dickie, and their success attracted many hundreds to 
the spot, but the want of a proper drainage system and 
machinery for crushing, together with the isolation of the 
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district and the consequeDt expenso and difficulty of pro- 
curing supplies, discouraged permanent settlers. The dis- 
trict contains a small hotel of the backwoods kind. 

According to Mr, Campbell's report, the auriferous band 
observed at Tangier, is the one that lies nearest to the sea. 
shore, and may be traced through Halifax Harbor to the 
Ovens. The prevailing rock is a dark day slate, inter- 
stratified with occasional bands of gray flinty slate, con- 
taining thin laminse of sesquioxide of manganese. The 
quartz veins occupy the soft shaly bands and follow the 
planes of bedding in the strike, but traverse the strata 
frequently in their dip, sometimes in waving and zigzag 
lines. The veins vary in thickness from one inch to six 
feet. The large ones have not yielded muoh gold as yet, 
and with few exceptions dip southwardly. 

Only two companies are now operating here; one an 
association of provincial miners, the other a joint-stock 
association formed in Boston, United States, and styled 
the Beneficiary Gold Mining Company. From the mines 
belonging to the latter, some very handsome nuggets have 
been quite recently taken, and preparations are being made 
for extensive workings on the approach of spring. One 
specimen of quartz weighing twelve ounces, exhibited dur- 
ing the month of September last, at the office of Messrs. 
Huse and Lowell, contained eight ounces of pure gold, 
and since then a still larger nest is reported to have been 
found. 

The product of gold from this district has been included 
in the returns for Tangier Harbor, and there is no possi- 
bility of ascertaining the precise quantity ; but the follow- 
ing particulars obligingly communicated by Mr. D. Y. 
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Estey, the resident manager, illustrate the general charac- 
ter oF the mines under development. 

The Beneficiary Company's claims are traversed by 
thirteen lodes varying in thickness from one iuch to six 
feet. Their coarse is due east and west, and they dip 
twenty degrees southward. Only four lodss, the Gummino:, 
Furnace, Adams, and Edwards, are at present worked, and 
the greatest depth attained is (on the Furnace) fifty-eight 
feet. The quartz is very hard, and contains, besides gold, 
iron pyrites, zinc blende, galena, and at times, copper py- 
rites. The maximum yield was four ounces and eight 
pennyweights; the yield nearest the surface (at 16 feet), 
twelve pennyweights and five grains, and at greatest depth 
(58 feet) sixteen pennyweights and seven grains, which 
was the average of one hundred and fifty-seven tons. The 
extreme cost of obtaining an ounce, s.ilaries, machinery, 
raising and crushing quartz and all incidental expenses 
included, may be assumed at eleven dollars ; and nine dol- 
lars thirty cents as a fair average. The gold occurs in 
nuggets, spangles, and well defined crystals. 

In 1862, the Chief Gold Commissioner, Mr. Samuel 
Creelman, in his report upon this district says : The dif- 
ficulty of access to this section, yVom the want of roads, has 
prevented its resources being fairly investigated. The 
same remark holds good at the present day, for while other 
districts are accessible, the miners cannot be persuaded to 
remain in this. The owners of the Forrest Mine and the 
Beneficiary Company deserve well of the community for 
remaining and so sustaining the character of the field, which 
is likely to prove as rich as any that has yet been opened. 

Placer diggings, but none of any moment, were in oper- 
ation here in earlier days. 



CHAPTER X. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : NEW TANGIER. 

This district, at the head of Tangier Harbor, was once 
a mere fishing village, but through the discovery by Mr. 
Peter Mason, fisherman and landowner, of a vein of gold- 
bearing quartz on his property in October, 1860, it quickly 
acquired an almost world-wide reputation. Conveniently 
approached by land or water, and communicating by a 
good post road with Halifax, it became the favorite rendez- 
vous of gold seekers until fresh discoveries attracted tbem 
to other fields. The- appearance which New Tangier 
presents at this day proclaims fully the ignorance and 
extravagant views which prevailed with regard to the 
distribution of gold at the time of its first discovery in the 
Province. The ground is fairly honey-combed with pits for 
a range of over two miles, some not deeper than three feet, 
some nearly sixty ; and now all, except a few in the dire<!- 
tion of Strawberry Hill, quite abandoned. It is true many 
holes have been dug in the most unlikely places ; but many 
lodes too were actually laid bare, and then set down as 
worthless because they were not plated with metal. 

This district is included in the proclamation of the 11th 
April, 1861, and, embracing Mooseland, extends about fif- 
teen miles east and west, and two miles north and south. 
It possesses a good hotel, and the route from Halifax, via 
Preston, Porter*s Lake, Chezzetcook, Petsquid, Musquodo- 
boit, and Ship Haibor, offers many pleasing landscapes and 
views of several excellent harbors. 
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Twelve distinct quartz lodes, varying from onq inch to 
four feet have been opened here and proved gold bearing. 
The most valuable are the South, the Leary, the Nigger 
and the Wallace. The South lode has been opened to the 
depth of ninety-five feet and the veins increase in richness 
as they descend ; but no work has been done on it since 
1862, when it was yielding an average of 3 oz. 7 dwts. per 
ton of 2000 lbs. according to the then Commissioner's re- 
port. 

The Nigger lode has given some of the best specimens 
found in the district. The deepest sinking is sixty feet, 
and though near the surface the quartz barely paid ex- 
penses, at a depth of twenty two feet it gave 1 oz. and 6 
dwts. to the ton. This lode is vertical to the depth of 
forty feet, but below fifty feet has a rapid underlie. 

The Leary lode is from five to seven inches thick, has 
been traced upwards of a thousand feet, sunk on to the 
depth of fifty feet dips vertically, and averages 1 oz. 11 
dwt. per ton. 

The only works now being carried on are at Strawberry 
Hill on the Wallace lode, and a new lode recently opened. 
Both dip perpendicularly, average 1 oz. 5 dwts. per ton at 
the surface, and improve considerably as they go down. Mr. 
Campbell very emphatically says in his report of 1861, 
deep mining must be resorted to here in order to ensure 
success, and subsequent experience fully confirms his theory, 
not merely as regards this district, but every other in the 
Province. 

The quartz is of various qualities, one variety is blue 
and slatey ; another white, crystallized and transparent ; 
and all contain iron pyrites, calc spar, native copper and 
arsenical pyrites. 
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There are two mills standing idle in this district, and, 
as it were, inviting the attention of capitalists. Unfortunately 
the ground has been so cut up through unskilled hands, 
that any one buying large tracts will be put to much trou- 
ble in remoTing obstructions, and filling up and levelling 
cavities ; but a large quantity of the quartz now raised to 
the surface would probably pay the expense, and a hand- 
some profit besides, if properly treated. 

Profitable shore washings were carried on here in the 
years 1861 and 1862 ; and could again be resumed if suit- 
able machinery was adopted and the management given to 
some one who has had a previous mining experience. 

The total amount of gold credited to Tangier in the offi- 
cial returns is 2907 ozs. 9 dwts. 15 grs., of which 149 ozs. 
9 dwts. was obtained from alluvium ; but as the returns for 
1862 are imperfect, and the greatest rush to these diggings 
was in the autumn of 1861 and spring of 1862, it may 
safely be estimated that one thousand ounces have not been 
accounted for. It would therefore be unfair to assume the 
present mean per ton or per man as a general. average ; be- 
cause much better results can be obtained whenever the 
works shall be prosecuted with vigor and economy. 

A nugget weighing twenty seven ounces, the largest as 
yet found in Nova Scotia, was sent &om here to the Dublin 
Exhibition. 



CHAPTER XL 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS: WINE HARBOR. 

In the latter part of July, 18B0, Joseph Smith, a resident 
of thia district, found gold in the sands near the Barasois 
on the south-west side of Indian Harbor ; and in the same 
month of the following year discovered gold-bearing quartz 
on the north-east coast of Wine Harbor; which led to the 
immediate survey and proclamation of the field. 

Wine Harbor is about four miles distant from the mouth 
of the St. Mary's River, ninety miles eastward of Halifax. 
The route by land, vid Sherbrooke, is about a hundred and 
ninety miles ; and now that the railroad extends to New 
Glasgow, the journey can be accomplished in one day. 

This district ranks third as a producer and second in its 
quinquennial proportion per man, and the depth, regularity 
and breadth of its lodes give security for its profitable work- 
ing for years to come. Even with the small average of 12 
dwts. 1 gr. to the ton. Wine Harbor in 1866, gave an 
annual proportion of $716.75 to the man, or $52.40 more 
than Victoria, the richest mining district in Australia. 

The suspension of work pending the transfer of large de- 
veloped areas, and the employment of men in prospecting on 
new ground) has created a decrease in the amount of gold 
produced during the past eighteen months, but the time 
has not been thrown away, and Wine Harbor will resume 
its place next year, as one of the leading mining districts 
in the Province. 

The dip of the strata here is one foot in twenty to the 
0oath; the course of the lodes south 63^ to 65^ east^ and 
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ihey follow the planes of bedding with great regalarity. In 
referring to Wine Harbor, Mr. Campbell offers the follow- 
ing advice : " The explorer, on disoovering a vein of quartz 
should not pronounce it valueless from the fact of its shew- 
ing no gold at the surface, neither should he pronounce 
any portion of a run barren from the fact of finding no 
quartz at the surface ; indeed, without a thorough trial by 
deep sinking, miles of a run containing millions worth of 
gold, may be. abandoned as worthless. From the fact of 
denudation having done so little to expose the gold deposits 
of 'this country, it is not improbable that, when the rich 
placer washings of California and Australia shall have 
been exhausted^ the rocks of Nova Scotia will he hut hegin- 
ning to exhibit the vastness of their stores of the precious 
metal, ^* 

The most noted lodes in these mines are the Smith, 
Middle, Major Norton, Barasois, Halliday, Wiscassett, Gil- 
lespie, and Eureka. They vary from one inch to four feet 
in width, and are encased in bands of slate and whinstone. 
Five tons from the Smith lode, crushed in 1862^ gave one 
hundred and twenty five ounces of gold, and at fifty feet 
yielded a steady average of three ounces. 

Among the most valuable properties may be classed the 
Orient Company's, the El-Dorado Company's, and the block 
comprising the Caledonia, Free Claim, Yeith and Eureka 
lots; though it were invidious to draw comparisons where 
each one in almost any part of the field, if properly man- 
aged, is a fortune to the owner. 

Discoveries were made this autumn at Doody's Head, 
which led to the extension of the district beyond the ori- 
ginally proclaimed limits. No work has been done on the 
new ground, but the boulders proved to be very rich, and 
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the consequent inference is that the lodes when opened will 
be rich too. 

Wine Haxbor is picturesquely situated, and offers many 
a treat to the angler and yachtsman. It derives its name 
from a vessel with wine having been wrecked, some years 
ago, on the sand bar which almost closes its entrance and 
renders navigation somewhat dangerous in hazy weather. 



CHAPTER XII. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : LAWRENOETOWN. 

This district, named after Sir C. Lawrence, Governor of 
the Province, from 1754 to 1756, lies eastward of the me- 
tropoli«j from which it can be reached either by land or 
water. The actual distance from Halifax by land vid Cole 
HarboFj is about eleven miles, and through Preston thir- 
teen miles. The roads are in good condition and the drive 
is agreeable by either route. 

Mr. William Crooks, farmer, discovered what he supposed 
to be gold many years ago in this district, but, being 
ridiculed by his father, to whom he shewed it, threw 
the specimen away. When the excitement prevailed 
about discoveries at Tangier, it occurred to him to mak« 
search near the mill dam on his estate where the discarded 
specimen had been found, and in May, 1861, in breaking 
up a boulder of quartz, which from description he had 
learned to recognize, he obtained several nuggets. The dis- 
trict was surveyed and lots taken up freely the same year. 
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From the present aspect of the place, the impreesioa of 
the first gold seekers appears to have been that the precious 
metal would be found in thick layers at a few feet below 
the surface of the soil, and all that remained to be done 
after removing the ground to that depth was to cut up the 
gold in chunks and wheel it away. One company alone, 
known as the English Company, began with something like 
system, but they expended so much capital in mere prepa- 
rations that there was none left for actual mining purposes, 
and through their failure the district acquired a bad name 
and was prematurely abandoned. 

The prevailing rocks are grey flinty slate, interlaid, with 
bands of soft bluish shale. The principal quartz lodes fol- 
low the dip and strike of the strata, and there are also some 
cross veins of great thickness. The strata resemble those 
passing through Wine Harbor and Indian Harbor, and 
form the second band from the sea shore of the auriferous 
metamorphic belt. The ordinary course of the lodes is due 
east and west, with an inclination of twenty degrees south, 
thoogh many are quite perpendicular. One lode has been 
bared a thousand feet in length, and as many as forty dis- 
tinct lodes have, according to Mr. Commissioner Creel- 
man^s Report for 1862, been opened on a single area of 
one hundred and fifty feet. 

This district has not been sufficiently tested of late to 
give its present average; but a quantity of twenty-five 
tons crushed in 1862 gave as much as 3 oz. 7 dwt. 5 grs. to 
the ton British, and one hundred and seventy three tons 
of quartz, slate and detritus, crushed in 1863, gave 11 dwt 
18 grs. per ton. Recent experimental crushings gave 1 oz. 
3 dwt. per ton. 

Placer washing was tried here to some extent in the 
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summer of 1862, and if ever resumed on a large scale 
with proper gold saving applianoesj will yet become a 
source of considerable profit. 

There is no hotel at Lawrencetown, and the whole popu- 
lation does not exceed twenty families. The vast property 
that belonged to the bankrupt English Company has just 
been leased, along with another large tract adjoining it, to 
some wealthy Canadians who contemplate working it scien- 
tifically, and their prospects of success are as certain as they 
are deserved. « 

A New-York Company commenced operations here during 
the past summer ; their labor has been confined to pros* 
pecting only. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : OLDHAM. 

This district offers nothing of interest except its mines 
to the mere tourist, but the geological observer would find 
fresh material for his note book on the occasion of every 
visit. 

The first discovery of gold here is attributed to Edward 
Home, of Elmsdale, and Samuel Isner, of Gay's River, and 
was made in the spring of 1861. The district, however, 
was not formally recognized until the 25th April, 1862, 
when subsequent discoveries by Amos Hough, Edward 
McDonald and Donald McKenzie, proved the abundant dis- 
tribution of the precious metal. 

'< All the mines that have been opened in this district," 
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says Mr. Campbell in his official report, " are ranged along 
a deep narrow valley, which extends for some distance in 
the anticlinal axis of the field, as if a wide chasm had ori- 
ginally been formed along the line of npheaval. Should 
this, on further examination, prove to be the case, extraor- 
dinary deposits may be expected towards the bottom of this 
fissure ; and shafts should be sunk there for the purpose of 
exploring it. The surface indications throughout are of a 
most favorable character." 

Operations in this field fully confirm the above impres- 
sions ; the richest quartz having invariably been obtained 
from the deepest workings. 

The general course of the lodes at Oldham is N 82^ E. 
The " Hall " lode gave the extraordinary proportion of 
116 oz. 2 dwts. 21 grs. to the ton of 2240 lbs., from a 
crushing made in June^ 1864 ; but the " Barrel lode," so 
called from its waved or ribbed form, has given the richest 
uniform yield. 

Although the gross product for 1866 was considerably 
below that of the previous three years, on account of the 
suspension of several works through extravagance and mis- 
management, the average per ton was double the mean for 
1862-65 ; and the annual earnings per man were $525.36 
against $384.58 in 1865. 

The Boston and Oldham Company, and a company 
formed at Montreal, have lately secured some of the best 
properties, and are now preparing to work them in a man- 
ner which promises to redeem the reputation of the district. 

Oldham is about thirty-three miles from Halifax, thirty 
of which can be performed by rail. The post-road from 
the railway station is not macadamized, but in dry weather 
may be called good when compared with the roads in the 
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neighborhood of other diggings. The village has sprung 
into existence since the discovery of gold, and contains a 
chapel, schoolhouse, and about thirty resident families, 



CHAPTER XIV, 



PKOCLAIMED DISTKICTS : THE OVENS. 

On entering the harbor of Lunenburg, on the south-west 
coast of the province, one may observe about four miles 
from its mouth, on the western side, a promontory fifty feet 
in height, which contains a dozen or more large cavities 
facing the sea. Those cavities, from some fancied resem- 
blance, are called Ovens, and the whole peninsula, three- 
quarters of a mile in width and a mile and a-half in 
length, to which the gold mining district is at present 
limited, bears the same name. The regularity at which 
these openings occur almost confutes the idea of their being 
merely created by the action of the waves; they appear 
rather to have been made by human efforts, though for what 
purpose, unless for mining, it were difficult to conjecture. 

The discoveries of gold in quartz were consequent upon 
those in Tangier; but Mr. Campbell and Professor 
Silliman obtained gold from the sea sand gathered on this 
shore in 1857 and 1859. 

The discovery which led to the proclamation of the 
district, is ascribed, in the official reports of the Chief 
Commissioner, to Mr^ James Dowling, and stated to have 
boen made on the 13th June, 1861 ; but the friends of a 
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Mr. Herbert Tanner claim forbim a still earlier discoveiy, 
which they alledge guided Mr. Dowling in his searob. 

But very little quartz mining has been done at the Ovens, 
yet sufficient to enable the Commissioner to report that the 
lodes increase in richness and in size as the depth increases. 
Veins which were but three-quarters of an inch at the 
surface, have, at a depth of twenty feet, increased to a 
thickness of five inches. The quartz band at the Ovens 
has been identified as the same which passes through Old 
Tangier ; its quality, cousse and dip, vary but littile. Mr. 
Poolp's report gives the strike S. 7^"" W. to N. 75° E., and 
the dip as nearly vertical. The quartz veins contain lai^ge 
quantities of arsenical pyrites, with a free distribution of 
iron pyrites ; galena and mica occur but rarely. There is 
no doubt that the pyrites is rich in gold and silver, for a 
few barrels of unassorted ore from the McGulIoch claims 
assayed by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co., the assayers 
to the Bank of England, gave at the rate of 242 oz. 16 
dwts. of gold, and 16 oz. 5 dwts of silver to the ton of 
quartz ; and other specimens yielded in still larger propor- 
tion. But this system of reporting partial assays is more 
damaging than profitable to a company, because it misleads 
the public, and makes the purchasers of stock over sanguine. 
The very claims from which this good assay was made have 
been offering in the London market since January of the 
present year ; but some of the statements put forward in the 
compauy^s prospectus are so extravagant, they contain so 
much of the bogus lottery style about them, that they have 
created a distrust toward all the gold mines in the province ; 
their own more than any other. An exposure of the mis- 
statements referred to will appear in a future chapter^ 
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describing the oauses of prejudices against the Nova Scotian 
Gold Mines. 

The real average per ton British, in 1862, was a little 
over an ounce ; and at the greatest depth (60 feet) since 
reached, the yield has been from 1 oz. 15 dwts. to 2 oz. 
With a good crusher and proper amalgamating process there 
should be no difficulty in sustaining the latter average, and 
as the ore is easily worked and the ground well adapted for 
mining purposes, though wanting in a good flow of fresh 
water, — profitable operations can at any time be resumed, 
and it is a pity to see a district offering so many advantages 
for investment, abandoned through the mistakes of mere 
gold hunters, or, what is worse, prejudiced through the 
Munchhausenisms of bubble company promoters. 

Mr. B. Reinhardt, the late Deputy Commissioner, esti- 
mates the quantity of gold obtained from the shore wash- 
ings at the Ovens, during the autumn of 1861, at two 
thousand ounces. The reported yield for 1862 was only 
three hundred and eleven ounces; and since then they have 
been abandoned. As the process of denudation continues, 
that of deposit must continue, too ; and the author, from 
experiments recently made by himself, is able to assert that 
the sands are still gold-bearing and worth being tested 
afresh. 

The Ovens diggings are thirteen miles from the town of 
Lunenburg, by the high road ; but by boat across the harbor, 
four and a half miles. The best landing place is at Spind- 
ler's cove. Only seven families are now residing there ; but 
several tenantless houses bespeak a large mining popu- 
lation in 1862 and 1863, while the gold fever lasted. Its 
estimated distance from Halifax is 65 miles. Lunenburg 
itself, as the oldod. British town in the Province, after Hal;- 
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fax, will be a point of interest to the traveller, being pio- 
taresquely situated, and approached by excellent roads. 
It contains a capital hotel (Kings'), and there is good 
boating and fishing in the harbor. - 



. CHAPTER XV. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : RENFREW. 

This district, originally known as the Nine Mile River 
Settlement, owes its recognition, as a gold field, to the dis- 
coveries of John MoPhee, William Thompson, and Andrew 
Parker. The first named discovered quartz in July, 1861, 
but there is no evidence to show that he obtained gold from 
it ; the second, in September of the same year, found a piece 
of loose quartz containing gold, in a brook near his own 
mill; and the last named, in April, 1862, struck a rich vein 
in the solid, close to the spot of Thompson's discovery. The 
di&trict was surveyed, and proclaimed forthwith, and then 
prospecting and mining promptly followed. 

Here, as in other districts, experience had to be dearly 
purchased. Men who expected to make fortunes in a few 
days by playing for a while at navvying, and digging a hole 
here and a trench there, were soon disappointed, and left 
the field in disgust to others who practised mining as a busi- 
ness and a science. The consequence is that the Renfrew 
gold mines, especially those of the Ophir Company, are now 
looked upon as the most valuable in the province ; and 
prove indisputably that good managementj using the word 
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in its most oomprebensive sense, is alone required to make 
quartz mining remunerative. 

Mr. Campbell speaks thus of Renfrew in his official re- 
port : '^ Gold is so abundant in some of the veins, that it 
is difficult to find a piece of quartz a few cubic inches in 
size, that does not contain more or less gold ; indeed, some 
of the quartz is so rich that scarcely a piece, even one cubic 
inch in size, can be found that does not contain gold." 

But the actual yield of the past five years attests the 
productiveness of the district better than the report of the 
most skilled geologist after a few days* investigations. Note , 
for instance, the following : Seventeen tons and twelve 
hundred weight of quartz taken from the " Free Claim** 
lodes in 1862 gave seventy-three ounces and four penny- 
weights, or, on average, over four and a-half ounces to the 
ton. The yield of gold for 1863 was double that for 1862 ; 
the yield for 1864 exceeded the sum of the two previous 
years ; and the yield for 1866, which includes the first 
operations of the Ophir Company, was actually double that 
of all the former years, added together. Equally satisfac- 
tory is the yield per man, which in 1862 only amounted to 
an annual proportion of $176, but in -1866, rose to 
$1050,90; or $3.21 for the working day. The Ophir 
Company alone produced 2913 oz. the first eight months 
of its incorporation. 

The mines of this district are almost entirely controlled by 
Americans. The most noted claims are those of the Ophir 
Company, an association formed in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and incorporated by special charter from the Nova Scotian 
Government. The articles of association are dated the 
28th day of February, 1866, and the Provincial charter 
was granted on tl^e 5tili September, 1866. The trustees arp 
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Messrs. Charles F. McClure and Oilbert Attwood, two gen- 
tlemen of Boston, who individually have done more to re- 
trieve the character of the gold fields of Nova Scotia than 
all the government officials and previously oi^anized com- 
panics interested in thdr development. 

The property of the company consists of nineteen areas 
situated in a very favorable part of the district. Only 
seven are under present exploitation. Those are trayersed 
by three lodes — the North, South, and Brook, averaging 
from three to twelve inches in thickness, and yielding at a 
depth of one hundred and fifty feet, the maximum yet 
attained, one ounce and five penny-weights from cru^ings 
of quartz and slate mixed together. The course of the 
lodes is north>east by south-west, and the dip 47*^ to 50 N. 
At seven feet from the surface, the average yield from pure 
quartz, was 2 oz. and the maximum yield 4 oz. 10 dwte. per 
ton. The average depth of soil is five feet. The lodes do 
not appear to decrease in width or richness as they are 
followed down, and the present indications favor the antici- 
pation of pay ore continuing to a depth of several hundred 
feet. The wall rock is a band of soft slate, and from recent 
experiments proved to contain about 5 dwts to the ton, so 
that it is not separated from, but crushed along with the 
quartz. Some trials made with quartz obtained at a depth 
of 60 feet, gave the following results: 



1st. lot 


6 tons 


15 oz. 10 dwts. 


2nd. " 


10 " 


31 — " 


3rd. *' 


20 " 


91 " 10 « 



Total 36 tons. Mean 3 oz. 17 dwts. 



The undeveloped areas belonging to this Company axe 
supposed to contain several rich lodes, and thev have also 
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a lot Oh the celebrated Preeper lode, which in 1862, from 83 
tons of quartz taken from a depth of only 6 to 8 feet, yield- 
ed 180 ounces of gold. The course of this lode differs from 
the adjacent lodes, being S. 85^ E» 

The Ophir Company's Mill is driven by water, and run* 
sixteen stamps, and is one of the most effective and most 
economically worked in the province. In fact the Ophir 
Mines are admitted to be the pattern mines of Nova Scotia, 
and the tourist, however pressed for time, must not omit 
visiting them. The trustees may well be proud of their 
oreiation, for, to quote the words of a contemporary report : 
" It is almost unparalleled in the history of mining opera- 
tions that a mine has been opened to so large an extent, 
buildings erected, machinery procured, and in fact the 
whole mining plant paid for, and a very handsome surplus 
earned above all these preliminary and necessary experts 
ditures, out of the profits of the mine from the start, and 
witlwut a call of a dollar from the shareholders, IN THE 

SHORT SPACE OF EIGHT MONTHS." 

The New Haven and Renfrew Gold Mining Company, 
and the Hartford Gold Mining Company, both under the 
excellent management of Colonel Charles W. Allen, have 
well located claims, and although eclipsed in prestige by the 
Ophir, tend not a little to sustain the reputation of the 
field. 

About three miles north-west of the quartz mines, allu- 
vial washings have lately been discovered on the so-called 
Nine Mile River. Not having visited the locality we can- 
not pronounce upon them, except from the reports of practi- 
cal miners, who are not very sanguine of finding rich de- 
posits. There is really gold there, for several specimens 
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have been brought to town, but to what extent it is impos- 
sible to offer even a coDJecture. 

Eenfrew is thirty-seven miles from Halifax, thirty of 
which may be performed by rail. Four horse stages are 
in attendance at the station to convey travellers to the dig- 
gings. The first four miles of the coach road are in good 
condition ; the remainder stoney and full of ruts. The 
village contains a good hotel and about sixty houses, and is 
named in honor of the Prince of Wales who travels incog- 
nito as Baron Renfrew. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS: SHERBRCOKE. 

If any one should doubt the possibility of profitable 
gold mining in Nova Scotia after a visit to the Renfrew fields, 
let him call at the Chief Commissioner's office and exam- 
ine the returns from Sherbrooke, a district which contains 
a larger developed area, ajid during six years has given a 
higher sustained average to the ton of ore and per man, 
than any other in the province. Yet here, too, abandoned 
trenches, ill devised shaftings, and heaps of good and 
bad ore mingled together, tell of thousands of days of 
unprofitable labor, and if after so much wasted energy 
and capital, the average of six years is so high, what may not 
be hoped from a new and skilful system of mining. The 
steady increase here, both in gross production and ia the 
proportion per man, impartially told by statistics, pointedly 
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ejtpresses the advantages of quartz miaing in at least one 
district of Nova Scotia. 

AnntuU 
Tear. Gross Gold Yield, Average per Miner. 

oz. dwts. grs. $ c 

1862 2,023 561.95 

1863 3,304 14 12 660.95 

1864 3,419 1 20 653.95 

1866 3,424 12 21 928.57 

1866 5,829 13 8 1617.45 

1867(nine months only)... 6,755 9 6 1669.20 

The total product for 1867 will be, approximately, nine 
thousand ounces, and give an actual average of five dollars 
and thirty-two cents, to the man per day, if the present yield 
continues ] but the prospects are that there will be a large 
increase ] as new companies have commenced working tracts 
that for a long time have lain idle, and the old companies 
are raising some of the best ore this or any other country 
has produced. 

The village of Sherbrooke, named after Sir John Coape 
Sherbrooke, governor of the province from 1811 to 1816, 
is situated near the head of the St. Mary's river, on the 
east side. The surveyed gold region embraces a tract 
three by six miles in size, but would bear extending to fif- 
teen by twenty-five miles. The developed mines are at 
present confined to the village of Goldenville on the north 
west side of the river, opposite to Sherbrooke proper. 
The first gold in quartz was discovered here by Mr. Nelson 
Nickerson, on the 23rd August, 1861. The origin of the 
discovery is thus told by Mr. Commissioner Creelman, and 
sabstantially agrees with Mr. Nelson's own report to the 
author : ** In the summer of 1861, Mr. Nickerson, having 
by a visit to Tangier gained the information necessary to 
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enable him to distinguish quartz from other rocks, returned 
home, and while engaged in making hay in a small meadow 
about a mile and a-half west of the north-west arm of the 
St, Mary's Eiver, he noticed quartz rocks scattered over the 
land in different places that had become exposed to view 
by the action of extensive fires, which had raged through 
the forest at different times within the previous twenty 
years. By examining and breaking quartz he found gold, 
and was so much encouraged by the quantity thus obtained, 
that it became the principal business of himself and family 
for some time, which, however, they managed to keep 
secret. 

" About the first of October, his neighbors began to sus- 
pect that he was obtaining the precious metal somewhere 
in the forest. He and hb family were closely watched in 
their movements from that time, until about the fifteen th 
of the month, when he was discovered by the sound of his 
hammer. On the 18th of October, when this fact became 
generally known, over two hundred men assembled on the 
ground, who on that one day obtained gold by breaking 
quartz to the amount of four to five hundred dollars worth* 

" A surveyor was immediately sent to the ground, with in- 
structions to lay off areas and receive applications for leases, 
and in a short time active mining operations were in pro- 
gress. Previous to the first of March, 1862, the number 
of applications for leases of various sizes, but principally 
for class number one, was 69 ; and by the end of the year 
four hundred and eighty were taken up." 

The Deputy Commissioner for that year remarks : 
f* Many of the areas were taken up by parties on specula- 
tion and never worked ; some by persons who, on working 
a week or a month or two, exhausted their means, and^ not 
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having obtained gold, abandoned the mines, and circulated 
injurious reports in reference to them. Others, who had 
the energy and capital to continue their operations, are 
generally doing well, and some of tbem are making for- 
tunes." 

The following report of the principal lodes, though pre- 
pared in 1862, by the deputy commissioner of the district, 
will be still extremely valuable at the present day : 

Name of lode. Mayimnm Yield. Average per ton. 

Gumminger 2i oz I| oz 

Aikens 7 « IJ *' 

Hayden 7 " 3J « 

Drysdale 8 « 2J « 

McKay 7 « 4| <« 

Blue 9J « 4| " 

Hewitt 12 " 4 '♦ 

The Cumminger lode varies &om one fbot to two feet in 
thickness, having a band of slate six feet thick on its north- 
cm side, and a dip of 45^ north. The north side is con- 
siderably richer than the south. 

The Hayden lode consists of a number of small veins 
running closely together, varying &om one to four inches in 
thickness. 

Aikens' lode is from two to three inches thick, dip nearly 
vertical. 

Prysdale lode is thin at the surface, not being over half 
an inch ; but at a depth of fifteen feet it already increased 
to six inches. The dip is nearly vertical. 

The McKay lode has a dip of 50^ south, and on one 
claim varies from three to six inches in thickness, while on 
the adjoining claim to the west, it shows a thickness of one 

IS 
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foot The rock is mucli shattered on Uiis lode, and water 
flows through it rather freely. 

In the Blae lode, the quartz, as the name indicates, is 
of a deep blue color, and the dip is 40^ north. A band of 
soft slate, varjiog in thickness from four inches to one foot, 
encases the north side of this lode. 

The Hewitt lode is composed of two veins, separated bj 
a thin seam of slate. The larger vein, one foot thick, yield- 
ed at first working but six pennyweights to the ton. The 
smaller vein has proved very rich, and varies from three to 
six inches in thickness. The lode is vertical. 

Since this report, several new lodes have been opened 
and worked ; though most of those called new lodes, are, in 
point of fact, but the continuatbn of the old. Recent 
prospecting has developed some very promising runs down 
to the river's edge, which have again been traced to the 
eastern side through the McDaniels and Lynch properties. 
Mount Prospect, belonging to the latter, contains several 
good quartz lodes and other metalliferous veins, and would 
well repay systematic exploitation. 

One lot of four hundred weight of quartz, crushed in 
June, 1863, gave the high proportion of 147 oz. 5 dwts. to 
the ton ; and one hundred and sixty five tons raised in 
August last from the New York and Sherbrooke company's 
claim, gave a gross yield of seven hundred and twelve 
ounces. 

Perceiving the evil of being limited to space, and that 
from that cause alone the operations of different companies 
have been brought to a sudden stand-still when at the height 
of their prosperity, investors have of late inclined toward 
securing large tracts of from forty to fifty areas so situated 
as to intercept the course of the best lodes in the field ; 
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and as instances of judicious selection may be mentioned, 
the properties belonging to the Blue Lode, the Nova Scotia, 
the Intercolonial and the Stanley Companies, which, under 
coming development, are likely to rival some of the favorite 
mines in the province. 

The leading companies under present development are 
the Wellington, the Palmerston, the Dominion, and the 
Derby and Hayden, and there are several mines in private 
hands doing remarkably well. The subjoined impartial 
reference to three companie3 respectively created in Boston, 
Montreal and New York, shews that the elements of suc- 
cess are not in the birth-place of an enterprise, but entirely 
in its management. 

The Palmerston Company was incorporated at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in November, 1866. Its nominal amount 
of capital is sixty thousand dollars, and the shares, origi- 
nally at one dollar each, are now firm at $2.15. The 
company owns twenty-nine areas : four only are under 
present development. The lodes, of which there are several, 
vary from two inches to eighteen inches in thickness, and 
run in belts of slate, 8 to 10 feet wide, near together. 
Their dip is vertical, and the general course from east to 
west. The average yield from crushings of quartz and 
slate together amounts to one ounce and a quarter per co- 
lonial ton. The quartz is soft and contains iron pyrites. 
The cost of raising and reducing averages six dollars and 
seventy cents. The company employs about forty miners, 
OTVDS a mill and shafthouses worth six thousand dollars ; 
and has supplied at the rate of two hundred ounces per 
month since taking possession. 

The Dominion Company was incorporated at Montreal, 
C^^oada, op the 13th May, 1867, and its shares, issued at 
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one dollar, were quoted at two dollars before the company 
Bad been three months in existence. Within the limit of 
nine areas, two of which only are as yet developed, there 
are seven valuable lodes exposed, and eleven others, name- 
less and unworked, varying in thickness from three to eigh- 
teen inches. At a depth of seventy feet, the yield of one 
Ipde averaged three ounces and a half per ton. The quartz 
mines easily and contains sulphurets of iron and copper. 
The general course of the lodes is from north-east to south- 
west, and the dip 80^ south. The mining plant on this 
company's property is worth about a thousand dollars ; and 
with only twenty-two men, and considerable dead work 
ahead on taking charge, the product of the last two months 
has exceeded five hundred ounces. 

The New York and Sherbrooke Company, as the name 
suggests, is of New York origin. It was formed in 1864, 
and owns forty-four well located areas, but has confined its 
exploitations to only five. Twenty-five known lodes tra- 
verse this property, and they vary from one inch to three 
feet in thickness^ coursing east north-east by west south- 
west, and dipping 45° to 47° south. Fourteen shafts have 
been sunk, of which five are now being worked. The great- 
est depth yet attained is one hundred and sixty feet, and 
the yield from that depth two ounces per ton. The quartz 
is hard ; contains sulphurets of iron, copper and z^inc ; and 
also molyldanium and lead. The maximum yield has been 
nine ounces per ton, and one hundred and sixty-five tons 
from a depth of forty-five feet gave an average of four ounces 
and four penny weights. The company employs forty- five 
miners, and owns a mill and mining plant worth about six 
thousand dollars. There have been no transactions in its 
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stock, but it is under scientific management, and deserves 
the full confidence of its proprietors. 

Our limits will not allow further descriptions in detail ; 
but the reader interested in mining economy is referred to 
the list of organized companies in the appendix, and invit- 
ed himself to institute comparison between their average 
production, and that of the most successful companies in 
other parts of the world. 

Sherbrooke proper is about one hundred and eighty miles 
from Halifax, and the journey can be performed by rail as 
far as New Glasgow, and thence per coach, in one day. 
The traveller will find excellent accommodation at the Sher- 
brooke House, kept by Captain McDaniel; or if inclined 
to stay on the di^ngs, will obtain good cheer at the Rock- 
ville. The district contains schools and chapels, and is 
capable of supporting a large population. It is pleasantly 
situated and well worth visiting. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : WAVERLY. 

Singe quartz mining commenced in Nova Scotia, Wa- 
verly, among foreigners, has been looked upon as the repre- 
sentative district. The reason of thi^ is its proximity to 
Halifax. By rail the distance is about fourteen miles, by 
coach-road from Dartmouth not more than ebven ; just 
enough for a pleasant excursion. On this account every 
one who has felt a curiosity to see a gold mine has been to 
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Wavcrlj, and so much has Waverlj been written and talked 
about that the other districts rarely have been peferred to. 
From this circumstance Waverlj has gained prosperity ; 
its deyelopment being mainly due to notoriety, its notoriety 
as stated, to its proximity to town. The same amount of 
labor expended in any other district would have given 
quite as good, if not better results, for the average per ton 
is low, and the profits from mining in this district are due 
to the large scale on which operations have been conducted. 
From a settlement containing about twenty scattered farm 
houses in 1860, Waverly has risen to a village of consider- 
able importance, whose inhabitants may be estimated at 
nearly two thousand. 

" Waverly," says Mr. Creelman, " is separated into two 
divisions by the Shubenacadie chain of lakes, whicb are 
known as the east and west divisions. 

" The first discovery of gold in this district, brought to 
the notice of the public, was made by Alexander Taylor, 
on the 23rd August, 1861, in the west division, on the 
eastern edge of Muddy Pond, on the Waverly farm, 
the property of the late Charles P. Allen. The specimens 
obtained during two' day's search — broken from surface 
boulders lying about the same spot — were sold in Halifax 
for eighty dollars. 

" From the proximity of this place to the city, a large 
number of people was immediately upon the ground, and 
many claims were applied for. A movement was after- 
ward made by several merchants of the city, to form an 
association to prospect this and other districts on a larger 
8cale than had up to this time been done, and arrangements 
were made by which the association obtained the privil^e 
of search on the Waverly farm until the first of May, but 
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were not successfiil in the discovery of any sufficiently au- 
riferous quartz lodes to warrant the taking up of any large 
areas. 

" On the first of May, a vein of gold-bearing quartz was 
exposed by the original discoverer, at the place where the 
first specimens were found, and in ten days new applications 
were made for fifty or more areas of class number one. 

''Gk>ld was subsequently discovered in the Eastern dis- 
trict by James Skerry, on the 14th of September, 1861, on 
the high ridge of land on the east side of the main post 
road leading to Truro, known as Laidlaw's Hill, immediate- 
ly opposite and within three-quarters of a mile of the place 
where the discovery was made in the Western division. 
The attention of the discoverer was first attracted by some 
loose boulders, which on being broken, gave sights of gold. 
The boulders were imbedded in gravel, which at this spot 
was about three feet deep. On clearing the gravel away, 
there appeared what at first was supposed to be a very thick 
vein of quartz. A width of about six feet was exposed, 
and in breaking up the quartz — which at this point was 
very rich — that peculiar barrel formation, which has since 
excited so much curiosity, was disclosed.'* 

Mr. J. Arthur Phillips, F. C. S., an eminent mining 
engineer of London, thus describes the barrel formation : 

" The most remarkable deposit of auriferous quartz 
hitherto found in Nova Scotia, is undoubtedly that of Laid- 
law's farm. The principal workings are here situated near 
the summit of a hill composed of hard metamorphic shales, 
where openings have been made to the depth of some four 
or five feet upon a nearly horizontal bed of corrugated 
quartz of from eight to ten inches in thickness. This auri- 
ferous deposit is entirely different from anything I had be- 
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fore seen, and, when laid open, presents the appearance of 
trees or \og^ of wood laid together side by side, after tiie 
manner of an American corduroy road.'' 

" From this circumstance the miners have applied the 
name of V' barrel quartz " to the formation, which, in many 
cases, presents an appearance not unlike a series of small 
casks, laid together side by side and end to end. 

'^ The rock covering this remarkable horizontal vein is ex- 
ceedingly hard, but beneath it for some little distance, it 
is softer and somewhat more fissile. The quartz is itself 
foliated parallel to the lines of curvature, and exhibits a 
tendency to break in accordance with these striae." 

'^ The headings, and particularly the upper surfaces of the 
corrugations are generally covered by a thin bark-like coat- 
ing of brown oxide of iron, which is seen frequently to en- 
close numerous particles of coarse gold, and the quartz in 
the vicinity of this oxide of iron is itself often highly 
auriferous." 

It may be that this barrel formation is of the same kind 
alluded to by Dr. lire, as follows : ^^ Auriferous deposits 
occur in Hungary, almost always in the neighborhood of 
lignites and the petrified wood, covered with gold grains 
found at a depth of fifty-five yards in clay in tiie mine of 
Yorospatak, near Abrabanza, in Transylvania^ might lead 
to presume that the epoch of the formation of the auri&r^ 
ous alluvia is not remote from that of the lignites. The 
same association of gold ore and fossil wood occurs at 
Moco, in South America, and Floro at twenty feet." 

The general course of the ridge of " barrel " is north 77° 
15 east. 

At the end of 1866, Waverly had contributed over 
thirty-six per cent of the gross yield for the province, very 
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nearly one*balf of which was produced in the year 1865 ; 
when the German Company's claims belonging to Mr. 
BUrkner alone contributed twelve thousand ounces. 

For some inexplicable reason this district lately has fallen 
into disfavor, but it still contains many valuable lodes, and 
the north-west end offers a field for further explorations. 
Mr. Campbell suggests that rich deposits of gold may exist 
in the drift lying to the south-east. 

There are but three companies with any force now oper- 
ating at Waverly — the DeWolf, the Biirkner, and the Bos- 
ton and Nova Scotia, and through their example and exer- 
tions the district promises soon to retrieve its former note. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : COUNTRY HARBOR. 

This district lies on the Country Harbor river, in Stor- 
mont settlement, and is about one hundred and ninety miles 
by road from Halifax. 

Although opened and discovered in September, 1861, no 
operations of any account were begun until the present 
year. Tbe mines are on excellent ground, the quartz veins 
are numerous, and the yield of gold from sundry tests has 
averaged 1 oz. 17 dwt. 8 grs. to the ton, British, and given 
a maximum of 5 ozs. 10 dwts. 13 grs. 

" The course of the lodes varies here largely from that 
of any other worked in the province," says Mr. Creelman. 
Those cropping out at the water level having a course of 
N. 32° W. and those on the height being about N. 52° 
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W. The lodes vary ia thickness from three inches to two 
and a half feet, and become richer as they descend. The 
greatest depth yet reached is twenty five feet. With the 
advantages of position which this district offers, being at 
the head of a good harbor and near to a post road, it is sur- 
prising that it has failed to receive the attention of capital- 
ists, though this fall there were signs of awaking interest. 
The discovery of gold which led to the proclamation of this 
field is attributed to a Mr. J. Eraser, and was made in 
September, 1861. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : ISAAC^S HARBOR. 

The district known as Isaac's Harbor, lies eastward of 
Halifax, and about eleven miles beyond Country Harbor. 
There is a short cut through the forest from Wine Harbor, 
but the path is only fit for pedestrians and not of sufficient 
width for waggon traffic. The traveller starting from Wine 
Harbor, then, would have to make a detour of nearly fifty 
miles through Sherbrooke, Melrose, Guysborough Cross 
Roads and Country Harbor, to reach a place which in a 
direct line is but fifteen miles distant. By water the esti- 
mated distance from Halifax, is one hundred and fifteen 
miles. 

The district is also called Stormont, and was settled by 

discharged soldiers who had served in the American war of 

1812, and principally belonged to New York, Pennsylvania 

>nd Carolina. Some of the officers brought African ser- 
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vants with them, who have perpetuated the race throughout 
the settlement. At present it does not contain more than 
fifty families, of which only two or three are interested in 
the mines, the rest being fishermen or farmers. 

The creation of this district is thus described in Mr- 
Commissioner Creelman's report : 

'* Gold was first discovered at Isaac's Harbor on the 14th 
day of September, 1861, by Joseph Hynes, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : A young man by the name of Elias 
Cook; had been at Wine Harbor mining, a short time pre- 
viously, and had obtained some specimens of gold-bearing 
quartz. On his return to Isaac's Harbor, he observed a 
similarity in the rocks of the latter place to those of Wine 
Harbor, and, in company with Allan McMillan, commenc- 
ed a search for gold, but found none. At length Cook 
dropped one -of the Wine Harbor specimens, and McMil- 
lan, in searching, picked it up. They immediately returned 
home with the exciting intelligence that they had discovered 
gold, upon which a number of the inhabitants at once re- 
paired to the spot ; but after a fruitless search for several 
hours, returned disappointed. Joseph Hynes, however, on 
the afternoon of the same day, resumed the work of pros- 
pecting, and on what is now called the " Free Claim," in 
the west division, obtained several fine specimens of aurifer- 
ous quartz. On the same evening, John Latham and 
others found several pieces of gold-bearing quartz on the 
Burke lead." 

In the East Division, the first discovery of gold was made 
by two Indians, on what is now called the Mulgrave lead, 
a short time after the discovery on the west side. 

At Isaac's Harbor, the Mulgrave lode stands first in im- 
portance as being the most remunerative. The 2c^f^rsicrfii 
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yield is 1 oz. 13 dwts. and the largest 5 oz. 6 dwts. of gold 
per two thousand pounds of quartz. 

The Yiptoria averages 1 oz. 7 dwts. and has given as 
high as 2 oz. 12 dwts. per ton. 

The Burke lode, West Division, averaged 2 oz. and 
gave a maximum of 6^ oz. per ton. 

The Eraser lode is over twelve feet in width. Forty 
tons of quartz from the same, gave 120 oz. of gold, 

At the period of visiting this field (September, 1867,) 
there were only three companies operating on the eastern 
and none on the western side ; but since then activity has 
revived and several lots have been taken up in consequence 
of new discoveries at Hurricane Point and other places. 

Profitable placer diggings existed on the western side in 
1862, but were suddenly, and from actual appearances, pre- 
maturely abandoned. 

Isaac's Harbor is admirably situated for mining opera- 
tions, the field is extensive, and the proportions per man 
and per ton have been uniformly high ; and if frequent 
communication were opened with the metropolis it would 
soon acquire popularity. The following entries taken from 
the Deputy Commissioner's book, bespeak at all events the 
capabilities of the district. 

" Fourteen tons of quartz from lot 11, Eastern Divi- 
sion, gave 82 oz. 2 dwts." 

"Nineteen tons, six' hundred weight from lot 453, West- 
ern Division, yielded 51 oz. 8 dwts.** 

" Fifteen tons, twelve hundred weight from a depth of 
one hundred feet from lot 72 Eastern Division, produced 
133 oz. 4 dwts." 

To the mere tourbt Isaac's Harbor offers more induce- 
ments for a prolonged visit than any other district ; he will 
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there find plenty of employment for his pencil, rod, or gun, 
and a most obliging guide in Captain Taylor, the resident 
commissioner, at whose house, in the absence of any estab- 
lished hotel, he will also receive very hospitable entertain- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : GOLD RIVER. 

This field, situated on a capital mining ground on the 
banks of a river, as the name indicates, is about eight miles 
west of Chester, four miles from Chester Bafdn, and fifty 
miles from Halifax. It has not yet produced a sufficient 
quantity of gold to have earned its name, but the Chester 
Mining &, Improvement Company, formed in New York and 
operating here these last few months, is vigorously prose- 
cuting the work of development, and the ore raised firom 
its claims has given very satisfactory assays ; both gold and 
silver. The rock is very hard, in places more so than any 
in the Province, but the lodes are of great width and pro- 
mise so well that the company is about erecting a crusher 
and other machinery, and will thus be in a position to shew 
good results before long, if at all obtainable. 

Gold has been washed from the sands of this river, and 
farther exploration may yet lead to valuable discoveries. 

The opening up of the district is due to Mr. Dimmock 
of Chester, who found the first gold in quartz in Septeui' 
her, 1861. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : MONTAGUE. 

« 

This district, named after Major Montague, a retired 
oflEicer of the British Army, on whose domain it lies, 
although not more than six miles from the metropolis, is 
almost entirely abandoned. There is no satisfactory reason 
for this inappreoiation of a field where the distribution of 
gold, as proved by the average of crushings of more than 
eighteen hundred tons of quartz, is so very even. The ore 
is very rich in iron and arsenical pyrites, which by proper 
means of extraction could be made to give a large yield of 
gold. The Union Company is the only one working here 
now, but the property of the late Albion Company has just 
been taken by parties likely to develope it in a systematic, 
and eventually profitable manner. 

The quartz lodes improve in depth, and in 1865 gave an 
average of $29.04 to the ton, and $513.85 for the year to 
each miner. 

When first opened the district was called Lake Loon 
Gold Field, and a reference to it by wholly disinterested 
writers will be found in another part of this work. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS: WAGAMATCOOK. 

It cannot be the name which keeps people away from this 
district, for there are favorite diggings in other countries 
of still harder pronunciation, and its temporary abandon- 
ment is owing, says Mr. Hamilton, in his last report, to the 
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absence of roads and consequent comparative inaccessibility, 
and certainly very little can be done in such a country 
until roads are made. 

The district is also known by the name of Middle River, 
and is situated westward of the Baddeck Mountains in 
Victoria County j Cape Breton. It can be approached by 
stage, but the preferred route ^is by steamer to Sydney and 
thence by private team ; or by rail to Pictou, thence by 
steamboat to Port Hood and from there by stage or private 
conveyance. Either way the journey occupies about four 
days in going from Halifax, and as works were reported as 
being entirely suspended the author failed to visit this dis- 
trict. 

Late reports favor the presumption that in practical 
hands its mines may be exploited to great advantage. 

One John G. McLeod received a free claim in April, 
1864, which implies that he was the original discoverer of 
gold in the district. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS: GAPS RIVER. 

This District is about forty-seven miles from Halifax, 
on the old Truro road. The traveller leaves the train at 
Shubenacadie, and procuring a chaise at Archie Nelson's 
Union hotel, after a drive of twelve miles eastward, along 
a good road, will find himself at the diggings, situated on 
the Cold Stream Brook, a tributary of Gay's River. 
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Discoveries of gold were made here almost simultaneously 
in the month of June, 1862, by George Gay and Berry 
Corbett, on their own farms, which are only divided by the 
brook. Systematic mining did not commence until late in 
1863, and has at no time been prosecuted in a manner to 
sufficiently test the capabilities of the district. Both from 
its position and the results of the small experiments that 
have been made, the field appears deserving of attention, 
and proper exploration will probably lead to the discovery 
of rich quartz veins in the vicinity, from which, the alluvi- 
um has received its deposit of gold. 

The gold chiefly occurs in a curious conglomerate, but it 
is also found in a greasy slate and a species of day stone. 

Only two families live in the immediate viciuity. The 
district is called after a man named Gay, who was drowned 
in the river some years ago. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS : UNIACKE. 

On the 18th June, 1865, Messrs. Daniel Mackintosh, 
John Sims, and Charles Sims, discovered auriferous quartz 
lodes in the forest, on the estate of the late Hon. Richard 
J. Uniacke, about three miles north-east from the Mount 
Uniaoke Station of tbe Windsor Branch Railroad. The 
prospect was found to be so promising that, according to 
Mr. Hamilton's report, before the following summer there 
was already occupied, under leases and prospecting license*, 
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a larger tract in this district than in any other in the pro- 
vince. 

The rapid growth of this district is ascribed to secret 
influences, and partially reported crushings. In December 
last there were only two houses on the field ; now it con- 
tains more than fifty, and over two hundred residents. 

Some very rich specimens have lately been raised, espe- 
cially from a claim known as the ' Government Farm,* to 
which, it appears, there is a little history attached. 

One hundred tons crushed here in 1866, gave an aver- 
age of $57.20 to the ton, and the mean for the present year, 
though not quite so high, verifies the late Chief Commis- 
sioner's prediction, that the Uniacke Mines bid fair to equal 
in productiveness those of any other district in the pro- 
vince. 



CHAPTER XXV; 



SURVEYED BUT NOT PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS. 

The districts liable to the classification which heads this 
chapter, are Chezzetcook, a French settlement, thirty mites 
east from Halifax, near a good harbor, and on the same 
auriferous belt which passes through Tangier. The Mines 
were first opened in 1864, but quickly abandoned, and have 
recently fallen under the control of Colonel Gregory, an 
American gentleman, who is making preparations for test- 
ing them thoroughly and impartially, having been encou- 
raged by the discovery of new, and so far as opened, well- 
paying lodes. 
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~£e waa opeoed thia present year, and has pro- 

e rich specimens, but at present only prospecting 

Eported. 

Qd'e Plains district, laid off in 1863, is now 

, having failed to answer public espectationB in 

t whatever. 

Musquodoboit has all the appearance of a good 

.t present is inaccessible from want of roads. 

lusquodohoit has failed to secure developmeot 

Eime cause. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



IS UNSUEVEYED AND UNPROCLAIMBD 
DISTRICTS. 

are many places in the province where diacover- 
have been made, and free diums obtained, but 
ments attempted, because discoveries of the kind 
le so common that it is very difficult to awaken 
t in them ; and the original discoverers have had 
le nor means to prosecute their explorations any 
^ong these distriote, Ship Harbor, Sheet Har- 
River, and Scra^iy Lake, appear likely to r&- 
re recognition. 

}le tract between Chezzetcook and Ship Harbor 
quartz veins, especially that part known as Jed- 
13, and the author from his own experience would 
I prospecting in that direction. 
tlso an extensive field near the Gaysborongh Cross 
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Roads, on the route to Country Harbor, that would be likely 
to repay exploration. Indian Harbor, too, contains wide 
quartz lodes, but they have not yet been tested for gqld. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



REPORTS BY GOVERNMENT EXP LORERS : 

MR. POOLE. 

In September, 1861, Mr. Henry Poole, then Super* 
intendent of Mines for the General Mining Association, 
was commissioned by the Provincial Government to visit 
the western counties, and report geologically upon them. 
Although late in the year when he received his commission, 
Mr. Poole went with ardor to the task, travelled over fifteen 
hundred miles of ground (two-thirds of which on foot), col- 
lected a quantity of valuable specimens, visited over one 
hundred districts, and on the 31st of January, 1862, sub- 
mitted a very interesting report, from which we gather 
that the whole coast line west of Halifax offers great in- 
ducements for further systematic exploration. 

The places visited and named by Mr. Poole, as likely to 
be gold-producing, or where quartz, pyrites, and other fa- 
vorable surface indications exist, are the following : — 

Chester District, Eisenhaur's Hill, Deep Cove, Aspo- 
tagon, The Bend, {Gold River) J Gold RiveVf Martin* s Eivevj 
Blockhouse, Peter LangeVs Farm, Lunenburg, Long 
Island, Cross Island, Cross Roads by Church. 

Bbidqewater District: — Conrad's Farm, LaHave 
River, Rudolph's Mills, Indian Brook, New Germany L*^'* 
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Conquerall Lake, Lapland Settlement, Branch Lake, Up^ 
per New Dublin, Publicover's Farm, Thrum Cap, Coot's 
Bo<;ks, Mills's Village, Herring Cove, Bristol, Petite 
Riviere. 

Liverpool District : — Herring Cove, East^ PortMed- 
way, Greenfield Bridge, Bossignol Lake, Brookfield, West- 
field Brook, Beech Hill, Big Falls (Five Bivers), Broad 
Biver Bridge, Port Mouton, Robinson's Lake, Port Jolie, 
Sable Biver. 

Shblburne District : — Mount Nebo, Little Port Her- 
bert, Green Hill, Sandy Point, Sable Biver, Lock's Island, 
Dixie's Hill, Kail's Pointy Stokes Head, (?) Long Island 
Bridge, Himeon Hill, Ohio Church, McGill's Bridge, In- 
dian Fields, Whetstone Lake, Welsh Village, Blue Moun- 
tains, Shelburne River. 

Barrington District :— Clyde River (Second Branch), 
Lyle's Bridge, Cape Negro Bay, Upper Pubnico, Americibo 
Point, Double Islands, Port LaTour, Americibo, Spring's 
Field (Argyle), Porter's Hill. 

TusKET District : — Kempville, Oakhill, Carleton Ri- 
ver, Deer Valley, Hebron Comer, Temperance Lake. 

Yarmouth District : — Lobster Shoals, Killam's 
Wharf, Bingay's Wharf, Cemetery Road, Middle Jebogue^ 
Foot's Cove, Jebogue Point, Cranberry Head, The Creawr 
pot. 

Clare District : — Avour's Head, Avour's Cove, The 
Caves, Sandy Cove, Cheticamp, Montegan Cove. 

DiGBY District : — Digby Neck, Bear River. 

Gold was actually found in the localities printed in 
italics. 
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REPOBTS BY GOVERNMENT EXPLORERS : 

MR. CAMPBELL. 

Mb. J. Campbell; geologist, whose early researclies led to 
most of the gold discoyeries that have been made in the 
Province, was commissioned to visit the eastern counties, 
and the result of his observations is given in two elaborate 
reports to the Government, dated the 25th February, 1862, 
and the 25th February, 1863, respectively. 

Mr. Campbell states that his investigations in 1861 were 
confined to a district lying south of a line extending eastward 
from Grand Lake by the valley of Upper Musquodoboit 
and St. Mary's Rivers, to the head of Chedabucto Bay- 
comprising an area of about three thousand square miles. 

^' The whole of the district is composed of strata more 
or less metamorphosed, consisting of clay slate, mica slate, 
talcose slate, and quartzite, interspersed with patches of rock 
go highly metamorphosed as to possess the true granitic 
character. Boulders from the granite, and -sharp, angular 
masses from the quartzite and other silicified rocks, en- 
cumber extensive tracts of the country, giving it a rocky 
and barren appearaace. The strata appear to have been 
plicated or folded, for in* passing over the district I find a 
repetition instead of a succession of beds. Sections across 
the district at different points, show the general arrange- 
ment to be a succession of lines of elevation and lines d 
depression. The strata in broad bands dip alternately 
porthward and southward at high angles, nearly vertical in 
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the lines of elevation, or anticlinal axes. The planes of 
bedding and the planes of slaty cleavage have a general 
line of strike, curving from S. 87^ W., in the western end 
of the district, to S. 60^ E. at its eastern end ; but the 
strike of the cleavage planes does not appear everywhere 
to follow this course, for there are in some places two or 
three sets of cleavage planes cutting each other at acute 
angles, both in their lines of strike and dip, but sometimes in 
their dip only. 

'^ The strata throughout the whole of this district are 
cut by divisional planes, in the direction more or less of 
north and south. These planes are generally vertical, and 
cut the rock into large blocks or joints. Quartz veins fre- 
quently occur in these lines, but little or no gold has been 
found in them as yet in this district. The gold-bearing 
veins follow the planes of bedding in both their strike and 
dip, except when passing from one plane of bedding to an- 
other, which often occurs. 

^^ In almost every part of the district may be seen veins 
and lodes of quartz, from a few lines to several feet in thick- 
ness, but they are most numerous and have their finest 
development in bands along the lines that appear to be 
lines of elevation. There appear to he jive such hands or 
lines of elevation lying within a belt twenty-Jive or thirty 
miles in breadth. They run nearly parallel with the general 
coast line, from Liscomb Harbor, westwardly as far as the 
Ovens, in the county of Lunenburg — a distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles — and eastwardly from Liscomb 
Harbor to White Haven — a distance of forty miles — 
within which they all, one after another, strike the shore« 
At several points in the axes of two of these bands, arched 
or folded strata are ^ be seen ; which is conclusive evid- 
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ence of tbeir being lines of elevation. Tbe exact position 
of the other lines of elevation is defined by bands of strata 
more or less vertical, having their angles of dip decreasing 
both to the northward and southward. 

" Mines have been opened at different points on the 
bands, that show arched or folded strata in their axes. The 
Ovens and Tangier Mines are on the band that lies nearest 
to the sea shore, and are eighty-five miles apart ; yet no 
material difference is observable in the strata at either of 
these distant points. The mines opened at Isaac's Harbor 
and LaiJlaw's Farm (Waverley) on the Truro road, are 
on the other of thene bands, which is the fourth from the 
sea shore ; and although they are over one hundred miles 
apart, yet the strata are the same in lithological character, 
at these two points ; even the quartz lodes have a similarity 
of form, being ribbed or fluted in both places. 

" The strata of the second band from the sea shore are 
also easily identified at Wine ^Harbor Mines and Lawrence- 
town Mines, which are eighty miles apart; for there are 
some coarse gritty beds in this band that may be readily 
recognised any where by a species of flaggy cleavage that 
gives them the appearance of gritty carboniferous shales. 
The third band from the sea shore can be identified any- 
where by its thick-bedded vertical strata. Gold has been 
obtained from this band at •Sherbrooke Mines, at the old 
Tangier divings, and on the Salmon River in the Preston 
Settlement. The fiflh band from the sea shore crosses 
Country Harbor at the Narrows, near Scott's Mills, where 
the strata are more talcose and micaceous than those of the 
other bands ; but as this may be due to their close vicinity 
here to granite, it may not serve as a means of identifying 
theni at other points, even but a few miles away from it." 
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" In the upper setUement of the Masquodoboit Birer, I 
obtained gold from veins in strata, closely resembling those 
at Country Harbor Narrows, but containing less talc and 
mica in their composition. This may, however, be on a 
sixth band, which there is reason to believe runs dose to 
the southern margin of the carboniferous rocks that over- 
lap the older group along their line of contact, and as they 
pass beneath them, unconformable in their stratification, it 
is not unlikely that they maintain their auriferous charac- 
ter for some distance north." 

" Wherever I had an opportunity of examining the drift 
overlying those bands, I found it more or less auriferous. 
Between Spry Harbor and Sheet Harbor I observed 
several points where moderate wages could be made at placer 
washings. I found gold along the sea-shOTC the whole dis- 
tance from Lawrencetown Harbor to where the Tangier 
band strikes Halifax Harbor, between Chobham Camp 
and Fort Clarence. It wns at the latter point that I 
washed gold from the sand of the sea-shore in the year 
1857, which, I have reason to believe, was the first gold 
discovered in the Province." 

'^ The large quantity of gold found on the sea-shore 
between Cole Harbor and Fort Clarence is a sure indica- 
tion of the existence of rich quartz veins in this part of the 
band. There is another point on the same band where the 
surface indications are of a very promising character ; it 
extends eastward from Jeddore Harbor to Ship Harbor, 
a distance of ten miles. Broken quartz is plentifully dis- 
tributed through the soil, and traces of gold were obtained 
from washings at a point near the post road, about five 
miles west from Ship Harbor. For some distance along 
this section, the rock is well covered with drift — chiefly 
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marine allavium — but farther west, and near the Harbor 
of Jeddore, the surface of the rock is but slightly covered, 
go t^at the whole of the tract can be explored without much 
difficulty, and valuable discoveries may be confidently ex- 
pected." 

Mr. Campbell accompanied his second report with a 
section across the gold-bearing rocks of the Atlantic coast 
of Nova Scotia, illustrating the arrangement and relative 
position of the different groups of strata. We reproduce 
the section on a reduced scale in the frontispiece, and a 
portion of the report below. 

'^ In all vertical sections hitherto made out across the 
rocks of the south or Atlantic coast of the province, but 
one line of elevation or anticlinal axis is represented along 
the centre of a band of strata over thirty miles in breadth." 

^' K this had, in reality, been the stratigraphical ar- 
rangement in the south coast band, there would exist but 
a poor chance of many of its older strata being brought to 
the surface in lines of upheaval along the north coast of the 
Province, where so great an accumulation of newer schis- 
tose and carboniferous rocks has taken place ; for such an 
arrangement as one line of elevation in such a broad band 
of strata, dipping at an angle of sixty degrees on an aver- 
age, would necessarily imply a vertical thickness of ten 
miles, at least, of beds." 

" As it is, however, scarcely two miles, in vertical thick- 
ness, of beds are brought in section to the surface, for they 
are brought up in six different lines of elevation, or anti- 
clinal axis, instead of one." 

*' By referring to the section appended to this report, it 
yfi\\ be obsei^ed that the clay slate is superimposed on the 
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to their being hardened, or solidified, and whether a long 
period of time was occupied in the process of folding, are 
important questions, but not easily solved. The evidence, 
however, seems to preponderate in favor of the supposition 
that they were folded while undergoing the process of con- 
solidation ; and hence the formation of planes of slaty 
cleavage, and the peculiar grain or reed impressed on the 
strata, parallel to the direction of the axes of the folds. 
There is evidence also to show that these impressions were 
produced in lines horizontal in the direction of the axes of 
the folds." 

"This is made sufficiently clear by the exact corres- 
pondence of the angle of the dip of the fibrous grain, with 
the angle of dip of the arched strata, in the crown of the 
axes of east and west lines of elevation, where they were 
broken transversely, and upheaved by north and south 
lines of disturbance." 

" Indeed, it is mainly by observing the direction in 
which this fibrous grain of the rocks inclines, that the exis- 
tence and position of transverse, or north and south lines 
of upheaval, can be made out, when the exposures in which 
the observations are to be made do not happen to be exactly 
on the axes of the folds; and the chances of finding such 
exposures along the axes of the lines of upheaval, very sel- 
dom occur, because the greater part of the surface of the 
country is covered by drift." 

" To find the exact points at which the east and west 
anticlinal lines are intersected by north and south lines of 
upheaval, is of the utmost importance, for it is chiefly at 
such localities that gold bearing rocks are brought to the 
surface. This fact is worthy of particular notice, for it 
indicates, unmistakably, that gold is most abundant in the 
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sddroii is made for it, in tlie direction in which it waa 
iBmoYed from the matrix.'' 

« In this country the direction of the denuding force 
appears to have been from N. 15 d^. W., to S, 15 d^. E. 
as a mean ; there being slight deflections from this course 
observable in some districts." 

'' That Hie principal part of this abrasion occurred dur- 
ing the drift, or glacial period, does not admit c^a doubt; 
ther^ore all the gold removed fr(mi the rocks must lie 
somewhere in the direction in which the glacier moved ; 
and this direction can be ascertained, for any particular 
locality, by observing the direction of the polished grooves 
and scratches on the surface of the rock in place.'' 

'' In nearly all deposits of glacial drift, or boulder clay, 
on the south coast, more or less gold is found; but its 
economical value is much lessened by its dissemination 
through tenacious clay, too expensive to work by ordinary 
means. It is only where the glacial drift has been re-ar- 
ranged that gold can be found sufficiently concentrated to 
make it worth working." 

'^ The close vicinage to the sea of the gold-bearing rocks 
of the south coast renders it most likely that the greater 
part of the gold removed from the rocks by glacial action 
is now dispersed through the sub-marine banks skirting 
the southern coast of the province. Perhaps this is proved 
sufficiently clear by the fact of .gold being largely dissemi* 
nated through the sands of Sable Island, the only point of 
those banks above the surface of the sea." 

''In the northern districts, it is most likely that the 
greater part of the gold liberated may still be found in the 
drift lying to the southward of those districts; and its 
presence in the sands of many of the rivers and brooks in 
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the interior, and along the northern coast of the province, 
may be regarded as reliable indications of its existence in 
some of those localities, both in the rocks and in the gla- 
cial drifl. Those streams, in the greater part of their 
course, pass over carboniferous and silurian rocks, in which 
I failed to discover the existence of any gold ; and not hay- 
ing sufficient time for examining the high land in which 
they take their rise, I was unable to discover the source 
from which they obtained it. That they carry it in their 
drift, from areas in which auriferous strata of the older 
clay slate and quartzite groups are brought to the surface, 
is most likely, and that it is obtained there, both from 
auriferous quartz veins and from glacial deposits, is also 
likely; but to explore thoroughly the whole of those 
extensive areas, much time, and most careful observation, 
will be required." , 

We have already freely quoted from Mr. Campbeirs 
notes on the several districts visited on his tour of investi- 
gation, and as they contain many practical hints which will 
be of use to mining companies and explorers, we will en- 
deavor to find room for them unabridged, but reclassified 
in the Appendix. 

The reader is also referred to a graphic sketch of '* The 
Secrets of Sable Island," by Dr. Bernard Gilpin, of Hali- 
fax, in Harper's Monthly Magazine for December, 1866. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



VIEWS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS : PROFES- 
SOR JAMES W. TAYLOR'S REPORT. 

The United States Government, with a liberality which 
might well be imitated by the government of this count- 
try, in August, 1866, specially commissioned two celebra- 
ted scientists, J. Eoss Browne and James W. Taylor, to 
report upon the mineral resources of the United States, an 
undertaking which Congress supported by a vote of twenty 
thousand dollars for their expenses, and an order for print- 
ing twenty-one thousand copies of the Report when com- 
pleted. To Professor Browne was assigned the district 
west, to Professor Taylor the district east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the latter including Canada and Nova Scotia. 

The impartial report from so eminent an authority 
cannot fail to interest all classes of readers, and the 
author therefore takes the liberty to transcribe the whole 
of that portion referring to the Gold Mines of this pro- 
vince : 

" The gold fields of Nova Scotia consist of some ten or twelve 
districts, of quite limited area in themselves, but lying scattered 
along the south-eastern coast of the province. The whole of thts 
coast, from Cape Sable on the west, to Gape Ganso on the east, 
a distance of about two hundred and fiftj miles, is bordered bjr 
a fringe of hard, slaty rocks, slates and stone in irregular 
alternations, sometimes argillaceous, and occasionally granitic. 
These rocks are always, when stratified, fo.und standing in a 
high angle, sometimes almost vertical, and with a course in the 
main very nearly due east and west. They seldom rise to any 
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great elevation, the promontory of Aspatagon, about fire hun- 
dred feet high; being the highest land on the Atlantic coast of 
the province. The general aspect of the shore is low, rocky, 
and desolate, strewn often with large boulders of granite or 
quartzite. This zone of metamorphic rock varies in width from 
six or eight miles at its eastern extremity to forty or fifty at its 
widest points, presenting in its northern boundary only a rude 
parallelism with its southern margin, and composing about six 
thousand square miles of surface, the general outline of what 
may, geologically speaking, be called the gold region of Nova 
Scotia. 

A contributor to the Atlantic Monthly Magazine for May, 1864, 
enumerates Tangier Harbor, Wine Harbor, Sherbrooke, Ovens, 
Oldham, Waverley, Stormont, and Lake Loon, a small lake only 
five miles distant from Halifax, as localities which have fully 
determined the auriferous character of the district already de- 
scribed, and selects for specific description, and as a specimen 
of other veins, the Montague lode at Lake Loon. The course of 
this is E. 10 deg. K., that being the strike of the rocks by the 
compass in that particular district. It has been traced by sur- 
face digging a long distance, not less, probably, than half a 
mile. At one point on this line there is a shift or fault in the 
rocks, which has heaved the most productive portion of the 
vein about thirty-five feet to the north ; but for the rest of the 
distance, so far as yet open, the whole lode remains true and 
undisturbed. 

«* Its dip with the rocks around it is almost vertical, say from 
S5^ to 80^ south. TUe vein is contained between walls of slate 
on both sides, and is a double or composite vein, being formed 
first, of the main leader ; second, of a smaller vein on the other 
side, with a thin slate partition-wall between the two ; and third, 
of a strongly mineralized slate foot*wall, which is in itself really 
a most valuable portion of the ore-channel. 

« The quartz which composes these interposed sheets, thus se- 
parated, yet combined, is crystallized throughout, and highly 
mineralized ; belonging, in fact, to the first class of quartz lodes 
recognized in all the general descriptions of the veins of this re- 
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gioD. The associated minerals here are cuprite or yellow cop- 
per, green malachite or carbonate of copper, mispickel or arseni- 
cal pyrites, zinc blendCy sesquioxide ofiroUj rich in gold, and also 
frequent ' sights' or visible masses of gold itself. The gold is 
also often visible to the naked eye in all the associated minerals, 
and particularly in the mispickel and blende. 

^^ The main quartz vein of this interesting lode varies from 
three to ten inches in thickness at different points on the surface 
level, but is reported as increasing to twenty inches thick at the 
bottom of the shaft, already carried down to a depth of forty 
feet. This very considerable variation in thickness will be found 
to be owing to the* folds or plications of the vein, to which we 
shall hereafter make more particular allusion. 

<< The minerals associated with the quartz in this vein, espe- 
cially the cuprite and mispickel, are found most abundantly upon 
the foot- wall side, or underside of the quartz itself. The smaller 
accompanying vein before alluded to appears t^ be but a repeti- 
tion of the larger one in all its essential characteristics, and is 
believed by the scientific examiners to be fully as well charged 
with gold. That this is likely to come up to a very remarkable 
standard of productiveness, perhaps more so than any known 
vein in the world, is to be inferred from the ofiScial statement in 
the Royal G^azeZ/e of Wednesday, January 20, 1864, published 
by authority at the chief gold commissioner's ofiQce in HallfAZ, in 
which the average yield of the Montague vein for the month of 
October, 1863, is given as 3 oz. 3 dwt. 4 gr. ; for November, as 
3 oz. 10 dwt. 13 gr. ; and for December, as 5 oz. 9 dwt. 8 gr., to 
the ton of quartz crushed during these months respectively. Nor 
is the quartz of this vein the only trustworthy source of yield. 
The underlying slate is filled with bunches of mispickel, not dis- 
tributed in a sheet or in any particular order, so far as yet ob- 
served, but developed throughout the slate, and varying in size 
from that of small nuts to many pounds in weight— masses of 
over fifty pounds having been frequently taken out. This pecu- 
liar mineral has always proved highly auriferous in this locality , 
and a careful search will rarely fail to detect * sights' of thepre- 

G 
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cious metal imbedded in its folds, or lying hidden. between its 
crystalline plates. 

" Nor is the surrounding mass of slate in which this vein is 
enclosed without abundant evidences of a highly auriferous cha- 
racter. Scales of gold are everywhere to be seen between its 
laminae, and when removed and subjected to the process of 
* dressing' there can be little doubt of its also yielding a very 
handsome return. In fact, the entire mass of material, which is 
known to be auriferous, is not less than twelve to fifteen inches 
at the surface, and will doubtless be found, as all experience and 
analogy in the district have hitherto shewn to be the case, to 
increase very considerably with the increased depth, as the slate 
is not hard and easily permits the miner, in his progress, to bear 
in upon it without drilling upon the closer and more tenacious 
quartz. 

" The open cut made by the original owners of the Montague 
property, and by which the veins have been in some degree ex- 
posed, absurd and culpable as it is as a mode of mining, has yet 
served a good purpose in showing in a very distinct manner the 
structure of these veins — a structure which is found to be on the 
whole very general in the province. The quartz is not found, as 
might naturally be supposed from its position among sediment- 
ary rocks, lying in anything like a plain, even sheet of equal 
thickness. On the contrary, it is seen to be marked by folds or 
plications, occurring at tolerably regular intervals, and crossing 
the vein at an angle of 40<^ or 45® to the west. Similar folds 
may be produced in a sheet which is hung on a line, and then 
drawn at one of the lower corners. The cross-section of the vein 
is thus made to resemble somewhat the appearance of a chain of 
long links, the rolls or swells alternating with the plain spaces 
through its whole extent Perhaps a better comparison is that 
of ripples or gentle waves as seen following each other on the 
ebb tide in a still time on the beach. 

" The distribution of the gold in the mass of the quartz appears 
to be highly influenced by the peculiar wavy or folded structure. 
All the miners are agreed in the statement that the gold abounds 
most at the swells or highest points of the waves of rock, and 
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that the scarcely less valuable mispickel appears to follow the 
same law. The spaces between are not found to be so rich as 
these points of undulationi and this structure must explain the 
signal contrast in thickness and productiveness which is every- 
where seen in sinking a shaft in this district. As the cutting 
passes through one of these swells the thickness of the vein at 
once increases, and again diminishes with equal certainty as the 
work proceeds ; below this point it is destined again to go 
through similar alternations in its mass." 

" The gold of Nova Scotia is remarkable for its great purity, it 
being on the average twenty-two carats fine as shewn by repeat- 
ed assay. The bars or ingots are current in Halifax at $20 an 
ounce. Assays by Professor Silliman, of Yale College, have as- 
certained values of $19.97 and $20.25, and the gold commissioner 
of Nova Scotia assumes $19.50 as the basis of his calculations of 
the gold product of the province. 

" The official returns of the deputy gold commissioners for the 
several districts to the chief commissioner at Halifax are uuusu- 
ally exact and reliable in regard to the most important point of 
the whole subject, namely, the average yield per ton of quartz 
crushed at the mills. By regulations of the mining department, 
every miner, or the agent or chief superintendent of each mine, 
is required, under penalty of forfeiting possession of the mine, to 
make a quarterly return of the amount of days' labor expended, 
the number of tons raised and crushed, and the quantity of gold. 
These returns are not likely to be exaggerated, as a government 
royalty of three per cent on the gross product is exacted. Besides 
the miner's report, all owners of quartz mills are also required to 
render official returns under oath, and in a form minutely pre- 
scribed by the provincial law, of all quartz crushed by them 
during each month, stating particularly from what mine it was 
raised, for whose account it has been crushed, and what was the 
exact quantity in ounces, pennyweights and grains. Upon this 
basis it appears that the average for all the mining districts is 
$30 per ton ; while the maximum yield at some of the prominent 
mines has been $1000 per ton at Wine Harbor ; $240 at Sher- 
brooke, $220 at Oldham, aud $100 atStormont (Isaac's Harbor) 
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during the months of October, November and December, 1863. 
These results are independent of the great waste which attends 
the reduction of pyritous ores. The cost of reduction at this 
time does not exceed $7 per ton, owing to the moderate scale of 
prices for labor, supplies and fuel in Nova Scotia. 

" The writer in the Atlantic Monthly ^ already referred to, 
accounts for the absence of alluvial gold by the peninsular forma- 
tion of Nova Scotia. The action of the glacial period would 
only transport the detritus of auriferous rocks beneath the 
Atlantic Ocean. Therefore, the gold of Nova Scotia is to be 
successfully sought under the application of the most scientific 
and systematic methods of deep quartz-mining. His-summary 
of these methods is so suggestive that it will be cited : 

<< The ill-considered system of allotting small individual claims 
at first adopted by the colonial government, was founded proba- 
bly, on a want of exact knowledge of the peculiar nature of the 
gold district, and the consequent expectation that the experiences 
of California and Australia in panning and washing were to be 
repeated here. This totally inapplicable system in a manner 
compelled the early single adventurers to abandon their claims 
as soon as the surface water began to accumulate in their little 
open pits or shallow levels, beyond the control of a single bucket 
or other such primitive contrivance for bailing. Even the more 
active and industrious digger soon found his own difficulties to 
accumulate just in proportion to his own superior measure of ac- 
tivity, since as soon as he carried his own excavation a foot or 
two deeper than his neighbors, he found that it only gave him 
the privilege of draining for the whole of the less enterprising 
diggers, whose pits had not been sunk to the same level as his 
own. Thus the adventurers who should ordinarily have been the 
most successful, were soon drowned out by the accumulated 
waters from the adjacent and sometimes abandoned claims. 
Nearly all of these efforts at individual mining are now discon- 
tinued, and the claims thus shown to be worthless in single 
hands have been consolidated in the large companies who alone 
possess the means to work them with unity and success.'' 
" The present method of working the lodes, as now practised 
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m Nora Scotia, proceeds on a different plan. Shafts are sunk, 
at intervals of about three hundred feet, on the course of the 
lodes which it is proposed to work, as these are distinctly traced 
on the surface of the aground. "When these shafts have been 
carried down to the depth of sixty feet, or, in miner's language 
ten fathoms, horizontal drifts or levels are pushed out from them , 
below the ground, and- in either direction, still keeping on the 
course of the lode. While these subterranean levels are being 
thus extended, the shafts are again to be continued downwards, 
until the .depth of twenty fathoms, or one hundred and twenty 
feet has been attained. A second and lower set of levels are 
then pushed out beneath, and parallel to the first named. At 
the depth of thirty fathoms, a third and still lower set of levels 
will extend beneath and parallel to the second. The work of 
sinking vertical shafts, and excavating horizontal levels to con- 
nect them, belongs to what is denominated the construction of 
the mine, and it is only after this has been completed that the 
work of mining proper can be said to begin. 

*' The removal of the ore, as conducted from the levels by 
which access to it has thus been gained, may be carried on 
either by * direct ' or by * inverted grades ' — that is, either by 
breaking it up from underneath, or down from overhead, in each 
of the levels which have now been described, or, as it is^ more 
commonly called in mining language, by * understoping ' or by 
* overstoping.' When the breadth of the lode is equal to that 
of the level, it is perhaps not very material which plan be adopted. 
But when, as at Oldham, Montague, or Tangier, the lodes are 
only of moderate width, and much barren rock, however soft 
and yielding, has of necessity to be removed along with the ore, 
so as to give a free passage for the miner through the whole ex- 
tent of the drifts, we shall easily understand that the working 
by inverted grades, or * overstoping ' is the only proper or feas- 
ible method. In this case, the blasts being all made from the 
roof, or * back,' as it is called, of the drift, the barren or ' dead ' 
rock, containing no gold, is left on the floor of the drift, and 
there is then only the labor and expense of bringing the valua- 
ble quartz itself, a much less amount in bulk, to the surface of 
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the ground. The accumulating mass of thp dead rock under- 
foot will then be constantly raising the floor of the drift, and 
as constantly bringing the miners within convenient working 
distance of the receding roof. In the case of * understoping,' 
however, in which the blasts are made from the floor of the drift, 
it will be perceived that all the rock which is moved, of what- 
ever kind, must equally be brought to the surface, which entails 
much greater labor and expense in the hoisting ; and gravity, 
moreover, instead of co-operating with, counteracts, it will be 
understood, the effective force of the powder." 

There is quite a concurrence of testimony that the quartz seams 
increase in richness as they descend, although the excavations 
have not, as yet, been carried to depths exceeding three hundred 
feet. 

The mining statistics of Nova Scotia exhibit very accurately 
the average yield per man, which in 1863 was 95 cents a day, in 
1864, $1.39, and in 1865, $2.13. At the rate per diem last men- 
tioned, each man employed produced $684.80 per annum. The 
Australian estimates of the production per man of the mining 
population do not exceed an annual average, since 1851, of $500. 

" The value of gold produced in Nova Scotia duringfHhe year 
ending September 30, 1865, was $509,080 (paying $18,038 in 
rents and royalties) ; in 1864, $400,440 ; in 1863, $280,020 ; and 
in 1862, $145,500. The earliest discovery of gold occurred in 
1860. The productiveness of the mines was not diminished dur- 
ing 1866." 

In a chapter on the Alleghany Gold Fields, Professor 
Taylor expresses the following noteworthy opinion : 

" It can only be determined by a geological exploration, which 
shall embrace Lower Canada, Maine, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, whether the gold formation of Nova 
Scotia is associated with the Laurentian range, or is an exten- 
sion of the auriferous belt which, first observed upon the Coosa 
river in Alabama, extends in a general northeast direction along 
the eastern flank of the Alleghanies to the Potomac river, with 
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some partial developments in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vermont , 
and New Hampshire, and upon the Chaudiere river of Lower 
Canada. In the latter case, the mining experience of Nova 
Scotia may yield valuable suggestions in regard to the aurifer- 
ous lodes which are known to be very numerous in the talcose 
and chloritic schists of the southern Alleghanies. Since the 
California discovery of 1848, little attention has been given to 
alluvial mining in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia ; and 
until recently, capitalists have acquiesced in the opinion, so con- 
fidently expressed by Sir Roderick Murchison in ' Siluria ' and 
other publications, thaTt, notwithstanding numerous filaments and 
traces of gold near their surface, the Alleghany veinstones held 
no body of ore downwards which would warrant deep quartz 
mining. At present, with twenty years' experience in gold min- 
ing ; with the testimony of miners in Colorado that a lode appa- 
rently closed by cap-rock can be recovered, with increased ricknesSj 
at a lower depth ; with other analogies, however imperfect, from 
the successful treatment of pyritous ores in Nova Scotia,, and 
with the earnest application of inventive minds to new and im- 
proved processes of desulphurization, it is evident that the 
working of the southern mines will be resumed, perhaps with 
the encouragement of a scientific survey under the auspices of 
the general government." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



VIEWS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS : 
PROFESSOR SILLIMAN'S REPORTS. 

Interesting as they would be we cannot afford space to 
reproduce in extenso the reports of Professor Silliman ; 
but we cull from them some of the most important hints. 
In a report refuting the theory of the early exhaustion of 
the Nova Scotian Gold Mines, this learned philosopher 
employs the following emphatic language : 
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" There is no reason to fear that there will be any failure in 
depth in gold product or strength. The formation of the coun- 
try is on too grand a scale geologically to admit of a doubt on 
this point." 

Another passage contains the following sound advice to 
proprietors : 

" You can now hold enough land in one connected stretch to 
justify deep mining. The policy of small areas is fatal to mining, 
and was conceived in a mistaken idea of the probable develop- 
ment of the region. Experience has shewn that large companies 
massing together considerable areas can alone hope to succeed. 
They will fail if they pursue a short-sighted hand-to-mouth sys- 
tem. There must be — 

First. — A liberal supply of capital available for working the 
mine. 

Second. — A wise forecast in laying out the work, and provid- 
ing for an unfailing supply of ore for the machinery. 

Tkird.-^A well devised system of almagamation that shall save 
the profits which a bad or indiflferent system will lose. Stock- 
holders will not be satisfied with dividends deposited in a sand- 
bank of ' tailings/ 

Fourth. — A reasonable degree of patience in awaiting returns 

" Many a valuable property has been destroyed by a neglect 
of one or more of these very obvious principles of a wise policy. 
To insure an early dividend a mine may be so effectually robbed 
by stripping it of all ore in sight and neglecting to push explora- 
tions well in advance of extraction, that the necessary result is 
the more effectual robbery of the owners, and this, too, without 
the mine being at fault. 

" It is never to be forgotten that a well ordered mine is essen- 
tially a marmfacturing business, A certain raw material,, now value- 
lesSf is to become valuable by mechanical processes^ and the same 
thrift J intelligent watchfulness of small savings^ enterprise and fore- 
cast, are essential to success in it as in any other business, A cotton 
mill unprovided with raw material makes no profits, as many 
know to their cost. The cotton may exist in abundance, but if 
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it is not where we can put our hands upon it, it might as well 
not exist. Just so the ore in your mine. It becomes valuable 
only as you explore it and place it where the miller can be sure 
of a supply, with a good store accumulated to provide for acci- 
dents. If you will adopt these principles of action in mining, 
success is sure ; and even if your veins, from some unexplained 
cause, should ever give out, you will know it soon enough to 
search for new ones in other parts of your property, or for new 
developments of the old ones." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



ENTIRE DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN SUPPORT. 

Next to the actual discoverers of Gold, there is no one 
who deserves more the thanks of the Nova Scotian public 
than Mr. Charles F. McClure, a capitalist of Boston, for 
his exertions to sustain and redeem the character of the 
Nova Scotian Gold Mines. 

As one of the first owners of gold-mining property in the 
province, Mr. McClure, by his example, invited invest- 
ments on the part of his countrymen i and when, afterwards, 
swindling operators on the New York and Boston Ex- 
changes did their utmost to depreciate the mines, and 
every cent of United States capital was recommended to be 
withdrawn, he stepped forward as their champion, and re- 
vived public confidence by investing still more largely in 
them himself. 

The Ophir Company at Renfrew, the Mount Uniacke 
Company at Uniacke, the Hayden and Derby, the Palmer- 
ston, and the Wellington Companies at Sherbrooke, repre- 
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senting an aggregate of five million dollars capital, and con- 
tributing a minimum royalty of one thousand dollars a 
month to the provincial exchequer, are substantial proofs 
of his skill at organization as well as of his claims upon the 
public gratitude. Mr. McClure owes much of his success 
to having had considerable experience in California, which 
has enabled him invariably to make good selections for in- 
vestment ; he has always paid a fair price, and always cash. 
He has never disposed of a property until thoroughly 
tested; and if it did not answer his expectations would 
abandon it after spending, perhaps, thousands of dollars 
upon the experiment. For these reasons buyers and sellers 
deem it quite a privilege to deal with him ; and the differ- 
ent properties which he is now developing are justly rated 
with the choicest in the province. 

After Mr McClure, Messrs. Oliver Brewster and Gil- 
bert Attwood, wealthy merchants of Boston, have the larg- 
est pecuniary interest in and have done the most of any 
Americans, to promote bonS fide and systematic gold min- 
ing in Nova Scotia. 

The press of the United States has also greatly assisted 
in drawing attention to the capabilities of this country's 
gold mines ; especially the Atlantic Monthly , the New 
York Sunday Mercury and the New York Times, A 
quartennial statistical review, compiled with much care 
and labor from departmental records, which appeared in 
the latter, was afterwards published with the added results 
of a fifth year, in a tetraglot brochure by request of the 
Paris Exhibition Committee and also in tabular form for 
the Department of Mines, and under the title of Cosmo- 
polite's Chart it has since been adopted, officially and by 
the public, as the most reliable standard of reference. 
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But while American enterprise more than any other has 
helped to develope the Gold Mines of Nova Scotia, a few 
Canadian financiers have also aided the introduction of 
working capital, and one of the most successful in that re- 
spect has been Mr. Carlos Pierce, owner of the celebrated 
Stanstead property on the Vermont border. Associated 
with Mr. Pierce is Mr. George B. Capel, the proprietor of 
the famous Capel copper mine, near Sherbrooke, Canada. 
The operations of these gentlemen have been very extensive. 
They initiated the prudent plan of consolidating small 
properties into one large block before placing them again 
in the market, a proceeding which greatly enhanced their 
value. The New York and Sherbrooke and the Dominion 
Companies at Sherbrooke, are instances of their successful 
enterprize. 

A Mr. W. S. Hall, of Montreal, too, has contributed his 
part to stimulate Canadian interest. His operations have 
been recent, but so far eminently judicious. 

New Brunswick is alone represented by Mr. Alexander 
Wright, a prominent merchant of St. John. - 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



HINDRANCES TO DEVELOPMENT. 

The various causes which have retarded the development 
of the Nova Scotian Gold Mines may be classified as 
remediable and accidental. Under the former deserve to 
be enumerated : 

1. The monopoly of the General Mining Association. 

2. Native apathy of Nova Scotians. 
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3. Inadequate Government support. 

4. Incompetent representation abroad. 

5. Limited publication of results. 

And to the latter belong : 

1. The war in the United States. 

2. Disappointment in other gold fields. 
.3. Failures of badly managed Companies. 

4. A mistaken system of allotment. 

5. Swindling brokers and agents. 

6. Proximity of the mines to commercial centres. 

We propose devoting a chapter to the discussion of 
each. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



REMEDIABLE HINDRANCES TO DEVELOPMENT : 

1. King George the Fourth of England, by patent of the 
25th August, 1826, granted all the mineral lands in Nova 
Scotia to Frederick, Duke of York and Albany, for sixty 
years; and the Duke underleased his patent to certain cre- 
ditors, John Bridge, Edmund Waller Rundell, Thomas 
Brigge and John Gawlor Ridge, of London, on the 12th 
September, 1826. The Duke died in January the follow- 
ing year, but letters of administration to the estate in Eng- 
land were not taken out until the 19th of February, 1840; 
and for this province not until the 27th May, 1851. 
Meanwhile the lessees already cited had formed a General 
Mining Association which received extraordini^ry conces- 
sions from the Provincial Government. An indenture of 
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1st January, 1858, afterwards limited their operations to 
certain districts, but the monopoly which this Association 
enjoyed tended not a little to check exploration. 

2. A certain amount of lethargy is allowable in the 
dwellers under a northern climate, but the Nova Scotians 
are too apathetic. What other country with a thousand 
miles of coast, with some of the most capacious harbors in 
the world, and with a headland three hundred miles nearer 
than the rest of America, would content itself with only 
a fortnightly communication with Europe ? What other 
capital, situated like this, would be satisfied after a whole 
century's existence with half paved streets, unpainted 
wooden houses, a dirty, untidy post-office, no parks, no 
markets, no theatres, no Polytechnic, no public library 
deserving the name, and only one daily newspaper ? The 
Nova Scotians remind one of Goethe's phlegmatic, who, 
if a roasted pigeon flew to his mouth, would grumblingly 
decline it because it was not also carved. 

At this date ninety-three per cent, of the capital invested 
in the exploitation of the Provincial Gold Mines, and 
eighty-seven per cent of that sunk in the Coal Mines has 
been supplied from abroad. A Bostonian — Mr. McClure 
— ^has spent a fortune in proving the capabilites of the 
former ; a German — Mr. Burkner — has produced the 
largest amount of gold from them ; the United States press 
— the Atlantic Monthly, .New York Mercury and New 
York Times — first drew attention to their importance ; an 
alien — the author —prepared the first comprehensive statis- 
tical review of their production. But three of fifty or 
more Nova Scotian officials to whom the author addressed 
complimentary copies of that statistical review had the 
courtesy to return thanks for them j a foreign minister — 
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the Consul for the United States — not only politely ac- 
knowledged them, but embodied their substance in his own 
returns, since published by the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington. 

In July last the author offered to prepare, free of charge, 
a polyglot statistical review of the production of the latter 
for circulation at the* Paris Exhibition, as there was much 
enquiry by foreigners for something of the kind, but the 
Exhibition Committee declined the proposal, and thus un- 
doubtedly many valuable orders were lost. So that it is 
not the Gold Mines only which suffer from native neglect- 

3. The Department of Mines is too limited in its staff 
and salaries. The Chief Commissioner is allowed about 
half as much as a bank manager or a confidential book- 
keeper ; the Inspector of Mines gets only half the pay of 
a competent factory engineer ; the Provincial Deputy Com- 
missioner, who has four districts to look after as well as to 
prepare the returns of the office, is paid less than an estate 
steward, and the other deputies do not receive even jour- 
neyman's wages ; there are but two clerks in the office, and 
several districts are without resident deputies. 

The royalty imposed on the produce of the Mines is also 
an impediment which the Government might judiciously 
remove, or at least limit to-the actual profits of the miDe. 
These could be arrived at by sworn statements from the 
managers. The total abolition, however, of this tax upon 
industry, and the grant of land in fee simple, as in the 
United States, at five dollars per acre, would give an ex- 
traordinary impetus to mining adventure and bring in a 
larger revenue to the country than can ever be expected 
from royalty only. 

The ' construction of good roads to the mines^ a bridge 
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across Ship Harbor, telegraph lines to all districts, and 
steamboat communication along the coast, are works of im- 
mediate necessity that should be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. The attendant expense would amply repay itself, 
by traffic and increased investment, in less than a year. 

Nova Scotia has been nearly one hundred and twenty 
years under interrupted British rule, and Halifax during 
the whole period the principal military and naval station of 
British North America, yet it is not asserting too. much to 
say that the educated classes in Europe are more familiar 
with the topography and resources of Japan than of this pro- 
vince. At least one -third of the country is still unexplored, 
and the want of a thorough geological survey is becoming 
daily more apparent. Its importance is admitted and its 
execution has been repeatedly urged by the local press. In 
the words of Professor Ashburner of San Francisco: 

^'A thorough survey of the various mining districts 
which are now attracting so much attention both at home 
and abroad, would confer incalculable benefit upon the 
country at large, and every means should be employed to 
bring before the public information of such a reliable nature 
that the capitalist may be guided in his investments, and 
the field of the prospector for new mines be restricted to 
those comparatively limited districts where there is any 
chance of his eflForts being successful. Money and time 
uselessly expended in running prospecting tunnels, or in 
sinking shafts that can never be turned to any account, is 
so much loss of capital and labor taken from the productive 
industry, of the country at large." 

But above all the government should be liberal toward 
discoverers and prospectors. The former especially are en- 
titled to coDsideratioQ. 
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The ridicule with which the early discoveries were re- 
ceived has already been in part described. Captain L'Es- 
trange was told that a broken pearl was worth more than 
his gold mine ; Mr. Pulsiver was advised to go home and 
mend his old shoes ; the Tangier Miners were informed 
that there was not gold enough in Nova Scotia to make a 
lady's thimble ; and Messrs Campbell and Eraser were 
called ^ damned insane visionaries ' by a high placed but 
evidently low minded dignitary. There are officials in every 
country who decry new discoveries and inventions and 
everything that would turn public attention from their in- 
flated selves to objects of real importance ; who with Lord 
John Manners are ever ready to exclaim : 

" Let laws and commerce, arts and science die, 
Bat give us still our old pomposity." 

It is such as these that retard a country's progress. The 
mine by them outvalued by a trashy pearl would be cheap 
to day at a million dollars ; by possibly incurring a cob- 
bler's bill one dbcoverer established a new and lucrative 
branch of industry ; the visions of the * insane ' are be- 
coming every day realized, and the gold already produced 
would not only make a thimble proportionate in size with 
Cleopatra's needle, but a bodkin for the needle too. Yet 
the scoffers sit in high places and are applauded for their 
wisdom : the instruments of the country's future greatness 
are unthought of and unrecompensed. 

4. If the country had been properly represented at any of 
the late exhibitions, successively held at London, Dublin, 
and Paris, no better opportunity could have offered for 
making its resources universally known ; but unfortunately 
the same commissioner was deputed on each occasion, and 
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he was neither a Nova Scotian, her^'a linguist, nor a man 
of business. Parsons are not fit coialJaercial agents, and if 
good for anything in their own sphere \t ^inconsistent with 
the sacred calling for them to subsist ^titely by secular 
pursuits. Fine specimens of gold-bearing*gHji^tz and a gilt 
pyramid representing the bulk of gold mined* in the pro- 
vinc^from the commencement, were sent to Patis, but with- 
out any description of the districts or the quantity contri- 
buted by each. The writer, aware of this omission, 'prfepared 
the tetraglox statistical pamphlet, already alluded to, oPwIJich 
the Exhibition Committee accepted four thousand copies'— 
at a price, though, which did not even cover the expense' of'' . 
publication. The Department of Mines subsequently or-*/-" . 
dered several thousand copies of an English chart and paid " ^.^ * 
for them remuneratively. Without these aids the clerical 
commissioner could not of his own knowledge have answered 
a single question as to the comparative merits of each field, 
and the proportional yield of Nova Scotia contrasted with 
other countries. 

5. The limited publication of the results of the Gold Mines 
is a reproach to the Government. The Royal Gazette in 
which the quarterly returns are published, has a very limited 
circulation, and the returns do not appear regularly or fre- 
quently enough. We are now in the eleventh month o/" 1867, ' 
hut not a single return/or this year has yet been announced. 
It is no excuse that, because the provincial deputy commis- 
sioner was sick^ work should fall in arrear. Accountants 
fall sick in the Bank of England too, but the returns of 
that immense establishment are published punctually and 
with exactitude every week. An officer who has been 
afflicted with illness should not have arrears to bring up on 
his recovery ; especially in such an important department. 

H 
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The practice of depetj-ding entirely on one man in any ser- 
vice is a mistake, abd 'a system of record could easily be 
introduced wliic|^:wt5jird enable a temporary clerk to keep 
up the current. Vork and prepare the monthly abstracts, 
with but very. Wife instruction. 

Successfgl* praters like to keep the field to themselves; 
such as ar^vifsuccessful do not care to proclaim their losses : 
invesfoie therefore anxiously look for the publication of the 
Mines, D^artment returns. On the necessity of their fre- 
qu^-issue and general distribution the author three years 
s^cJ -expressed himself as follows : 
\* . . ^he natural advantages of a country, like the intellec- 
•*% liial abilities of the scholar, and the wares of the merchant, 
• '. *• require to become known before they can be appreciated. 
**• The best talents must remain unprofitable if always kept 
concealed, the most valuable merchandize will fail to obtain 
purchasers if no one knows where to seek it, and the mine- 
ral productions of Nova Scotia are merely held low in 
general estimation, and even ignored, gn account of the im- 
perfect attempts hitherto made to give them deserving 
publicity. The United States secured universal interest in 
their resources and a constant tide of immigration to de- 
velop those resources, not by works published only in 
English and at a comparatively high change, but by the 
gratuitous distribution of pamphlets in every European 
language; not by occasional stale statistics in a journal 
whose circulation is limited almost exclusively to official 
circles, but by continuous fresh intelligence promulgated 
through the leading local and foreign newspapers, and by 
entertaining lectures in every continental city. 

The Nova Scotian Government cannot be expected to 
act on so large or so liberal a scale, but there is still room 
to act as intelligently and as earnestly. 
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The Hon. Joseph Howe, Mr. P. S. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Joseph Outram, have each, under government auspices, 
published valuable information for the intending immigrant, 
but to enable their works to subserve the purpose for which 
they were written, their circulation should have been gra- 
tuitous, anlimited and universal. 

The suggestive and important returns of the Mines De- 
partment at present published in the Royal Gazette, and 
briefly commented upon by the Halifax press, cannot en- 
lighten the world outside of Nova Scotia unless that world 
sees them. The same remark may be applied to the annual 
report of the Chief Commissioner, of which not more than 
five hundred copies —if even so many, — are printed and 
given away. 

Statistical tables are always dry reading except to the 
political economist, the merchant, or the accountant, while 
the same facts reduced to words, and their monotony varied 
by apt comparisons, would be intelligible and interesting to 
all. The labour and care bestowed upon the quarterly re- 
turns, their value and perspicuity, when set up in figures, 
can only be recognized by a practised or professional eye ; 
alter their form, and their expressiveness will be multiplied 
a hundred fold. 

While the Department of Mines does all and even more 
than could be expected of it, the Executive has not proper- 
ly seconded this important branch of the public service. 

But how second it ? By a liberal provision for the most 
extensive publication ; by advertising in full in words — not 
in figures — the results, montJily, in all the local and several 
of the most influential foreign journals, by forwarding cir- 
culars of the periodical returns to every scientific and mer- 
cantile institution of note, and by the free distribution of 
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twenty or thirty thousand copies of the annual report; and 
a portion of them in the most popular languages of Eu^ 
rope! 

By such means, Nova Scotia would become known : m 
one year her reputation established. Publicity of a nation's 
resources is like advertising to the trader — the surest and 
most direct road to prosperity. There may be a touch of 
empiricism in the advice, but diffidence and indolence will 
never accomplbh any good ; and it is no reason that because 
the quack courts notoriety, the respectable physician should 
abstain from openly asking for practice while he needs it. 

The people of Nova Scotia take their initiative from the 
Government, and so long as the latter is supine the former 
will continue apathetic. Emulation and energy are. not so 
foreign to the soil as it is generally supposed — the seeds are 
not dead, they only require quickening. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ACCIDENTAL HINDRANCES TO DEVELOPMENT. 

1. The lamentable war in the United States occurring 
almost simultaneously with the discovery of gold in Nova 
Scotia, checked the introduction of capital, by diverting 
the attention of the only people capable of appreciating the 
mines, from fore^n investment to domestic necessities. The 
support subsequently given by Haligonians to blockade- 
running and the^ abrogation of the reciprocity treaty soon 
after the restoration of peace, likewise contributed in no 
small measure to make Americans chary of extending 
their relations with this country. 

2. Experience in California and Australia has taught 
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people that gold mining is no lottery : to be made profit- 
able it requires the application of skill, method, and capital. 
The advantages of mining for gold, as a business, are that 
the returns increase in proportion to the amount invested, 
and the produce is always marketable ; but "to suppose that 
gold can be had in the so-called gold fields for the mere 
trouble of stooping to pick it up, as in Tom Tiddler's 
Ground of childhood's memory, has been proved a fallacy 
long ago ; and many know it to their cost. There are still 
streaks in O^lifomia, Australia, and Vancouver's Island, 
where a pick, shovel, and cradle, complete a mining outfit ; 
but Nova Scotia is essentially the Eich Man's 
Diggings. The mines of this country cannot be exploited 
without skilled labour and expensive machinery, and these 
cannot be procured without money. Plenty of pluck, 
endurance, and a vulcanized constitution, may enable the 
solitary miner, without capital, to eke out a living, and in 
some rare instances a competency ; but the best paying 
enterprizes, even in the older mining countries, are those 
in which the largest amount of capital has been judiciously 
invested. 

The number of claims surrendered and forfeited here 
during the years 1862 and 1863, sufficiently prove that 
they were taken up by persons who had the extravagant 
notions that gold could be obtained without labour, and that 
nuggets must be as plentiful as pebbles after the sod had 
been removed. Several claims then abandoned as unprofit- 
able, had had barely the surface scratched over, and now, 
under a new proprietary, are proving as rich as any in the 
colony ; as an instance of which may be cited the Bene- 
ficiary Company's Mines at Mooseland, Tangier. 

Professor Boss Browne relates that in California '^ many 
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believed that there must be some volcanic source from which 
the gold had been thrown up and scattered .over the hills, 
and they thought that if they could only find that place^ 
they would have nothing to do but to shovel up the pre- 
cious metal and* load their mules with it. More than once, 
long trains of pack animals were sent out in the confident 
expectation that th^y would get loads of gold within a few 
days. 

3. The saifie causes of failure which happened in Cali- 
fornia, have been repeated here. " Millions of dollars were 
invested in machinery, and superintendents, with the wildest 
ideas, were sent to erect mills and to take charge of the 
precious metals. In most instances the machinery was ut- 
terly useless and the superintendents were utterly incompe- 
tent." " Mills were built in places where only a little pocket 
of rich quartz had been found, and if the pay quartz was 
abundant it was not properly selected ; or, if selected, the 
amalgamation was entrusted to a man who knew nothing 
of the business, and the gold was lost," The American 
Journal of Mining thus aptly depicts the mass of the 
Companies which have failed. '^ Shining examples of the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. They had money enough 
to waste but none to spend. Heavy salaries to incompetent 
officers, large bonuses to speculative brokers, immense 
prices for undeveloped and . worthless mines, werfe within 
their legitimate outlays, but such expensive things as 
thorough mining engineers, efficient business agents, up- 
right and faithful lawyers, they could not afibrd to main- 
tain." The Nova Scotia Land and Amalgamating Com- 
pany, formed some few years ago in London, belonged to 
this class. In every district in the province, abandoned 
mills and mines are standing monuments of their squan- 
dered means and ill-directed energies. 
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4. The allotment of small areas also restricted opera- 
tions, and even now the effects of the old system are felt 
where parties still hold on to their claims, unable to work 
them themselves, and yet unwilling to sell them on reason- 
able terms. 

5. A very just cause of prejudice, however, has arisen 
through the operation of unprincipled speculators, both in 
England and America. Many properties, wholly unex- 
plored, that were secured for a few dollars, have been dis- 
posed of, through false representations, for several hundred 
thousand dollars. It may be that some of these properties 
are intrinsically worth the sum paid for them, but in most 
cases the developments were imaginary, and the specimens 
upon which th^ sale was effected had been purchased at a 
jeweller's shop, or fraudulently obtained from a productive 
mine in another district. 

Other cases have occurred in which the disposal of 
properties have been impeded through the exorbitant prices 
asked, and the extravagant promises made to shareholders, 
and as a case in point, we adduce the prospectus of the 
Ovens Gold Quartz Mines Company, limited, issued from 
offices at 134, Fenchurch Street, London. 

Istly. The incorporation of the Company is dated the 
25th of April, 1857, five years before gold mining 
commenced in the province. 

2ndly. They ask £30,000 sterling for a property which, 
in its present condition, could be wwked to ad- 
vantage with as many thousand dollars. 

3rdly. They pretend that two thousand five hundred 
• shares have been applied for, yet after ten months 
waiting the proprietor has not received a sou. 
. 4thly. They report an assay of 2646 oz. of gold and 
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136 oz. 4 dwts. of silver to the ton of quartz, 

from working samples. 
5thly. They promise an average of from three to seven 

ounces. 
6thly. They refer to the reports of survey held on the 

property by thorcmglily experienced gold mining 

engineers. 

Now the first report is from an engineer, but the second 
is from a Mr. W. M. Adams, a proteg^ and graduate of 
the Royal Naval Yard, and an absconding debtor, who has 
never visited the Company* s property at all. 

The report of Mr. Adams offers the following material 
for comment: — 

Istly. He alleges that he had closely inspected many of 
the mining districts in the province, in wliich the mines 
were paying from 30 to 1000 per cent, dividends, and that* 
there is no property calculated to pay better than that of 
the " Ovens" Company. 

To obtain something better than a thousand per cent, 
would be a great inducement to invest in the " Ovens" 
Company ; but, if as rich as represented, why part with the 
treasure at all ! 

2ndly. Mr. W. M. Adams has only visited three dis- 
tricts, Waverley, Oldham, and Renfrew, and those only on 
pic-nic excursions. 

3rdly. Until Mr. W. M. Adams absconded from Halifax 
in March, 1§!66, he was only known as an ex-corporal of 
the Royal Engineers, and his present professional title of 
civil engineer, is but self-conferred, or, like his report, bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 

6« A final cause specially affecting the progress of these 
mineS; exists in the popular indifference to that which is 
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near at hand. National proverbs are generally good ex- 
ponents of national antipathies, and the ^* Ce n*est pas de 
loin," of the Gaul, and the Teuton's " Das kommt nioht 
weit her," explain why distance, not in England only, lends 
enchantment to the view. Were Nova Scotia at the Anti- 
podes, intense interest would be felt regarding her resources ; 
but being within ten days* reach, they are not thought 
worthy of investigation, or even of passing notice. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



METHODS OF KEDUCING THE ORE. 

In California ninety-five per cent of the crushing is 
effected by stamp mills ; in Nova Scotia the proportion 
is still larger, for here there i^ only one Chilian mill now 
in operation. The principle of the stamp mill is that of 
the pestle and mortar. A number of iron pestles, lifted 
successively by machinery, drop into «.n oblong trough or 
mortar upon the quartz, which is fed into it from an open- 
ing in front. The height pf the fall varies from ten to 
eighteen inches, and the number of blows from fifty to 
eighty in a minute. It is calcuhted that each stamp should 
crush a ton of quartz of ordinary quality in twenty-four 
hours. The mills usually run day and night, except Sun- 
days. The amount of quartz crushed depends to a consi- 
derable extent on the hardness of the rock, the weight of 
the stamp, the height of the fall, and the rapidity of the 
blows. In Nova Scotia, a battery or mortar generally con- 
sists of four stamps, in California of five or a multiple of 
five standing side by side in a row, but formerly placed in 
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a circle. An odd number is found to attract the ore 
towards the centre ; with an even number the crushed 
particles are apt to accumulate in the corners by the outer 
stamps. 

Until recently the stamps have been made of iron, but at 
the Ophir Company's mill at Kenfrew, experiments have 
been tried with steel shoes and dies, which are found to 
wear at least four times as long although they barely cost 
twice as much as iron, and are therefore likely to be gene- 
rally adopted. 

The Chilian mill consists of massive wheels of granite, 
made to revolve edge-wise in a periphery in an iron pan 
upon broken pieces of quartz, which they reduce to the 
required fineness for amalgamation. 

" The fineness," writes Professor Ross Browne, " to 
which the rock must be pulverized depends on circum- 
stances. The particles of gold may be very fine, so that 
the quartz must be reduced to an impalpable powder be- 
fore they can be liberated ; but if the particles of gold and 
the grain of the rock are coarse, or if the pulp is to go 
through a grinding pan, the quartz may be allowed to 
escape when many of the particles are as coarse as sea 
sand, or even coarser. The battery has on one side a 
screen of wire-cloth or perforated sheet-iron, with apertures 
of the size of the largest particles that must be permitted 
to escape. A steady current of water runs through the 
battery, so as to carry away the quartz dust as soon as 
it IS fine enough. The sheet-iron screens are punched 
with needles, and are known by the numbers. No. .7 
screen is punched with a cambric needle. No. 3 with a 
darning needle." 

** In Grass Valley most of the mills use Nos. 3 and 4 
screens J elsewhere Nos. 4 and 5 and 6 are preferred." 
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'' A multitude of crushers have been tried to break up 
the quartz before it is giyen to the stamps or other pulver- 
izing apparatus, but the number in use is very small. 
Those principally in use consist of two heavy iron jaws, 
which are wide apart at the top and close together at the 
bottom, and as they work back and forth, the quartz is 
smashed between them. The quartz is usually in pieces 
not«larger than goose eggs when delivered tp the battery, 
and it is broken this size either by sledge hammers or by a 
large stamp, kept for the purpose of breaking up large 
stones." 

'^ The musket-ball pulverizer has been tried as a substi- 
tute for stamps, and the report is favourable, but the trial 
has not been sufficient to command the confidence of 
miners. It is an iron barrel which revolves twenty-four 
times per minute on a longitudinal, horizontal axis. Inside 
of the barrel are a number of chilled iron balls, weighing 
an ounce each. The quartz is introduced in particles not 
larger than a grain of wheat, and in two hours it is reduced 
to an impalpable powder." 

'' Another pulverizer, that has been tried, without 
attaining favour, is an iron star or wheel without a rim, 
which makes 1000 or 1500 revolutions per minute in an 
iron casing. The quartz is thrown with great force by 
the arms against the casing, and is dashed into fragments 
by €he concussion. The casing is so made with little off- 
sets, that the quartz strikes at right angles." 

These novelties have not been tried in Nova Scotia. 
Experienced miners, here and elsewhere, still give the 
preference to the stamp mill of which the American Jour- 
nal of Mining, in a recent issue, sums up the advantages 
in the following terms ; — 
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1.— It gives a direct downward, accelerated blow. For all 
materials possessing high elasticity, this is the most effective 
method of pulverization. Grinding encounters all the resistance 
of hardness ; but pounding avoids that contest. If one would 
pulverize glass, one does not rub it, one pounds it. Quarts, 
which is the most frequent substance crushed for metallurgical 
purposes, has great hardness and elasticity. It may be shivered 
by a blow, but it will resist a great deal of rubbing. The accel- 
eration of gravity affords a simple method of regulating the force 
of the blow of the stamp by changing the height of its drop ; and 
the free fall of the stamp relieves the machinery from all jarring 
— a point of vast importance, and one of the greatest difficulties 
which the inventors of direct-acting steam stamps will have to 
overcome. 

2. — The repairs required by the stamp mill are few and simple, 
such as the common workman can understand and execute. A 
part of the machinery may be repaired while the rest is running 
as usual. In a large stamp mill there are often several stamps 
" hung up '^ but this does not interfere with the steady running 
of the mill. Any apparatus which must be stopped altogether 
for repairs, is liable to cause considerable delays and loss. 

3. — The manipulations of a stamp mill are easy and plain. It 
is true that much skill is required to combine stamping with 
amalgamation; for instance, in the treatment of auriferous 
quartz ; but that skill is exercised with the simplest means. Many 
machines which require skill to build them, keep .them running, 
and repair them, do not admit of adjustment and relative change 
of their parts, and thus shut out skill entirely from its most im- 
portant field. In the stamp mill, the speed, lift, weight, size 
and shape of stamps, the size and arrangement of discharge, the 
size and inclination of copper plates and screens, the arrange- 
ments for receiving tailings, and a dozen other elements, can be 
presented and combined with endless variations ; and this is the 
field for skill. 

4. — The material crushed receives the least possible handling, 
and in the case of auriferous quartz, is carried at once through 
the operation of amalgamation. There can be no improvement 
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in simplicity of the way in which crashed qaartz, leaving the 
screens, passes over the amalgamating plates. We have seen 
workmen shovelling the pulp in a Bertola mill, or trying to suck 
it through a syphon in a Bullock mill, or blowing it up a flue with 
the Howell crusher, or hoisting it with elevators from Cornish 
rollers ; but there is no machine or motive power cheaper than 
water running down hill ; and that is what takes the ore out of a 
stamp battery. 

5. — In the amalgamation of free gold, excessive working " de- 
stroys " the gold. There is no greater fallacy than the notion of 
reducing everything to " an impalpable powder *^ for amalgama- 
tion. Above all, this ought not to be done by rubbing. The 
gold as well as the quartz is thus reduced, and in the condition of 
fine dust or scales, gathering to itself a film of air, floats away on 
the surface of the water. It was the advice of an experienced 
amalgamator " don't fool with your quartz a-getting of it fine; 
but the sooner you bring it to the quick, after you hit it the first 
blow, the less gold you'll loose." Tailings may be reduced to 
impalpable powder and concentrated j but a sieve with forty 
meshes to the nich, is fine enough for a first crushing. This re- 
sult one can obtain with stamps more readily than with any 
grinding apparatus. As soon as th« quartz is fine enough, it 
passes through the screens, without being subjected to further 
comminution." 

" These are among the reasons for our preference of stamps. 
They have great weight with practical men, and, until we see 
some well organized, systematic and successful use of the rival 
methods, we shall continue to believe that all our miners need 
is, not the invention of new crushers, but the careful construction, 
skillful adjustment, and faithful operation of such as we have 
already. We published last week a drawing of a ten-stamp bat- 
tery of the latest pattern, built by Messrs. Morey & Sperry, of 
95 Liberty Street, New York. Such machines are now crushing, 
annually, the quartz from which fifty millions of gold and silver 
are obtained, and in such, for the present, at least, we put our 
trust." 
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A Mr. George H. Nissen, of Bergen, Norway, but lately 
resident in Nova Scotia, recently (October, 1867,) patented 
a mortar-box, which, it is claimed, saves more gold than 
any other appliance that can be used for the reduction 
of ores on a large scale by the milling process. A trial 
made with the same at the Orient Company's crusher at 
Wine Harbour, gave satisfactory results, but it has tran- 
spired that the invention was known at least two years ago 
in Calorado, and that Morey and Sperry's * California 
Mill,' is similar in principle. 

The New York Herald of this date (9th Nov., 1867,) 
refers to another invention, just in time to allow the quo- 
tation of an interesting paragraph, whifh is as follows : — 

" According to the Nevada (Cal.) Transcript, perpetual 
motion is destined to be the salvation of quartz millers. 
That journal says, William C. Styles, of Nevada, has gone 
to Washington, for the purpose of securing a patent for a 
new mechanical power, which is destined to revolutionize 
the motion now used in machinery. By it a weight is 
made to act as the power to lift itself. Styles has been 
engaged on this machine for four or five years, and has 
managed it so secretly that even his most intimate friends 
could learn nothing of its nature. A short time before 
leaving, we are informed that the model was worked in the 
presence of one or more of our citizens, and one of them 
now oflfers to bet ten thousand dollars that Styles will ac- 
complish what he has undertaken, and that the cost of 
running quartz mills and other machinery, when this 
invention is introduced, will be less than one-half what it 
is now." 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Boston, claims to have discovered a 
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method of dissolving rocks and deposing the metals — but 
no experiments have yet been tried in this country. 

A Colonel Stevens, of Brooklyn, has invented a flux 
which melts the quartz and leaves the gold as a sediment ; 
but though the ingredients are said to be cheap^ the fur- 
nace would be very expensive and the process itself attended 
with some "danger. 

Crook's and Dr. Wurz's patent sodium amalgam is highly 
spoken of by those who have tried it ; but it requires 
specially fitted apparatus and skilful manipulation, in order 
to obtain the full benefit of its employment. 

Professor Ashburner, of San Francisco, in his report of 
November, 1866, to U. S. Special Commissioner J. Ross 
Browne, very plainly indicates where improvements want 
to be made, in the following words : " By more thorough 
treatment in the mill there seems every reason to suppose 
that the yield could be largely increased. Experiments 
have been lately instituted — and they would appear to con- 
firm this statement — most fully shewing that by more 
careful amalgamation the quartz, in some instances, can be 
made to yield from 50 to 140 per cent, more gold without 
a corresponding increase in the expense of treatment." 

In proof that it is possible to increase the yield of very 
refractory gold-bearing ores by careful working and skilful 
treatment. Professor Ashburner, quoting from Whitney's 
Metallic Wealth of the United States, and the London 
Mining Journal, gives the following instance : — 

*' Une of the oldest, and, when we consider the rebellious 
character of the ores, one of the most successful gold mines 
in the world, is that of St. John del Rey, in Brazil. The 
company now in possession has been in operation thirty-six 
years, and though, like nearly every other mining com- 
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pany, it has had its full share of ups and downs, the 
general results obtained haye been most satisfactory to the 
shareholders, and it was only through the most careful, 
economical management, of both the mining and milling 
departments, that this end has been arrived at. There is 
no quartz mine in California which has ores in any quan- 
tity of so complex a nature or of so difficult a treatment 
as those of St. John del Bey. They consist principally of 
specular iron mixed with sulphuret of iron, magnetic 
pyrites and quartz. The auriferous mass at this mine is 
about forty-four feet in width, and, like most of the gold, 
bearing veins of California, dips with the rocks in the 
vicinity at an angle of about 45^ to the southeast." 

'f The vertical depth upon which this deposit has been 
worked is now 1068 feet. Before the present company 
came into possession it had been worked for a hundred 
years, and was considered exhausted." 

" The effective capital of the Company is £129,000, 
divided into 1100 shares, and there has been paid in divi- 
dends £756,245 or £68 15s. per share. There is on hand 
a reserve fund of £41,506, and the value of the property of 
the mine is estimated at £209,743, showing a total profit 
during the thirty-six years working of £1,007,494. The pro- 
duce of the mine during this period has 'been £2,902,480, 
and the expenses £1,894,986 or 63.3 per cent, of the gross 
receipts. The average yield of the ore raised and treated 
has been at the rate of 4^ oitavas per ton of 2240 lbs. 
This is equivalent to about $8.50, or $7.59 reduced to the 
usual California ton of 2000 lbs. The yield for the last 
three years has been as follows : — 

1863, $10.94 per ton. 

1864, 9.12 „ ,j 
1866, 10.36 „ „ 
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During this period, of the total amount of gold contained 
in the ore there was extracted the following per centage : 

1868. . . . 72.35 per cent. 
1864 ...75.52 „ „ 
1865.... 77.95 „ „ 

A practice of roasting quartz before putting it in the 
mill was in vogue in the early days of gold mining in 
Nova Scotia, but now it is entirely abandoned. The object 
was to destroy the sulphur, but it was found to vitrify the 
ore and render it both difficult of reduction and amalga- 
mation. 

The charge for crushing in custom mills has been as high 
in this Province as eight dollars per ton of 2000 pounds, 
but now it does not exceed three dollars, and the actual 
cost ranges from 60 to 90 cents. A good ten stamp mill 
can be built for four thousand dollars. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



ON MINERS. 

A diversity of opinion seems to exist as to which miners 
are best adapted for this country. The provincials natu- 
rally prefer their own men ; but the most successful com- 
panies allow that Comishmen work faster and more econ- 
omically. The number of skilled miners here is less than 
a hundred, or about one-seventh of the professed hands. 

Miners' wages have varied little since gold mining began. 
The present rate is from $1.10 to $1.50 for pitmen; boys 
and carters receive from 75 cents to one dollar; and me- 
chanics get from $1.50 to $2.00 a day, 

I 
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Amalgamators are paid $75 to $100 per month] and 
mining captains, $75 to $150. 

Board and lodging can be had- at most of the diggings 
for $3 or $3.50 per week. 

The real miners are a very orderly, indastrious class ; . 
drunkenness, fighting, gambling and profanity are quite 
uncommon among them ; and the gold stealers are gene- 
rally black sheep more familiar with shot drill than drill- 
ing rocks. 

The principal dangers to which miners are exposed are, 
the breaking of a rope or ladder when descending a shafl, 
the caving in of the hanging wall, the falling in of ore 
stacked too closely to the pit's mouth, and the premature 
ignition of the powder when tamping for a blast. The latter 
is the most frequent cause of accident, though it might be 
prevented by having a copper shield round the end of the 
steel rod, or tamper. Considering the careless state of 
many of the miners, there are comparatively few mis- 
haps. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



GOLD LOST BY PILFERING. 

Great complaints prevail of the impunity with which 
gold is stolen from the mines. The remedies which suggest 
themselves against that are : 

1st. That men should not be engaged without a certifi- 
cate of good character from some one known to the man- 
ager. 

2nd. To retain a portion of their wages so that they 
could not leave without due notice. 
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3rd. To make the contractor responsible for men hired 
by him. 

4th. To make the superintendent or whoever accepts 
the contract responsible to the proprietors of the mine. 

5th. To have a clothing shed near the shaft where the 
men can be made to adopt a working (|ress, (to be sup- 
plied by the company) and be subjected to inspection as 
they go to and from the pit. 

6th. To let all permanent hands receive a share, how- 
ever small, direct from the profits of the mine. 

7th. To establish better discipline and a code of by- 
laws. 

The stolen gold has been disposed of, generally, to ped- 
lars — the real instigators of the theft — but an act was passed 
last year which renders them liable to a penalty if caught 
within three miles of any mining district with gold in their 
possession. It is estimated that quite ten per cent, of the 
gold is pilfered below ; and the fact is well corroborated 
that while the Tudor lode on Mr. Burkner's property at 
Wavcrley was being bared at its most productive part, a 
gang of twenty-four men at work upon it, massed their 
pickings and stealings together, and divided them equally 
at the end of each month, and the share per man for two 
months in succession amounted to over sixty dollars. 

The law, therefore, might be made yet more stringent 
and only allow gold to be bought by the Deputy Commis- 
sioners, brokers, and jewellers on satisfactory legal proof 
that the seller had obtained it honestly. 

A pedlar is now being held for trial who has had upwards 
of twelve hundred ounces of gold smelted for him at difierent 
periods within the last eighteen months, the whole of which 
is supposed to have been stolen. The miners, however, are 
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afraid to inform against him, and unless prosecuted by the 
Crown, for the royalty, it is feared that the fellow will 
escape justice. 

CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



ON MINING RECORDS. 

The importance of mining records has been brought to 
the notice of the Government in a very able pamphlet by 
Mr. John Rutherford, Provincial Inspector of Mines, and 
it is to be hoped that during the coming sessions 'of the 
Legislative Assembly some enactment will be passed ren- 
dering a clear and uniform system of record compulsory on 
the part all mine owners. The advantages which would 
accrue to science and to proprietors, are self-evident. The 
geological structure of every district would gradully be 
illustrated by the working plans of the different companies j 
and perhaps some rule in nature discovered, by comparison 
or induction, which would guide the gold miner or pro- 
spector in his operations. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



ABSTRACT OF MINING LAWS : ACT OF 1863. 

The early mining laws did not contemplate special pro- 
visions for the working for precious metals as proved by an 
abstract of the act of 4th day of April, A. D., 1863 : 

1. Applications for mining leases had to be made by 
petition to the Governor, who gave notice of the applica- 
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tion by an advertisement inserted for three months in the 
Royal Gazette. 

2. If within twelve months from the publication of the 
notice the mines were not opened and worked, the Gov- 
ernor could grant a lease to the applicant. 

3. When a mine had been abandoned for a period of 
twelve months, the Governor was empowered to lease it 
without notice by advertisement. 

4. On complaint that a mine was not worked bona fide, 
but only colorably to prevent forfeiture, the owners could 
be sued in the Supreme Court, and if the charge was sus- 
tained, compelled to surrender the lease. 

5. The royalties were not to be less than those paid by the 
General Mining Association; and no lease' could extend be- 
yond the year 1886. 



CHAPTER XL. 



ABSTRACT OF MINING LAWS : ORDERS OF COUNCIL. 

The discoveries of gold in 1860 and 1861, led to the 
adoption of special mining regulations for the Gold Fields, 
at a Council held at Government House, at Halifax, on the 
15th day of June, 1861*: 

1. Lots were limited to twenty feet east and west by 
fifty feet north and south. 

2. Rents were fixed at twenty dollars annually per area, 
payable in advance. 

3. A Commissioner was placed in charge of the mines 
on behalf of the Government. 
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4. Licenses were not assignable without the consent of 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

5. The Local Commissioner was ordered to prepare 
weekly statistical returns. \ 

6. A weekly mail by steamer was /-provided for. 

7. Proprietors of soil were to receive four dollars for 
every area leased by the Government. 

On the 4th September, an order of Council was issued for 
the Tangier district to the following effect : 

1 . Applications for leases covering one hundred and forty 
feet with the leads, and two hundred and fifty feet across 
the leads, must be accompanied by a payment of one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, as the first year's rent, but after the 
first year, the rent, still at the same rate, to be paid half 
yearly in advance. 

2. Reservation of roads and rights of way to be made in 
the leases. 

3. The lease to contain a clause giving liberty to the 
Government, if they choose, to exchange the rent after the 
first year for a royalty of five per cent. 

4. Lessees not to alienate, sub-let, or assign lots, or por- 
tions of lots, without the consent of the Government, on 
pain of forfeiture. 

A later sitting on the 26th day of October, 1861, result- 
ed in the subjoined minute in reference to the Oven's 
diggings : 

1. The system of granting lots thirty by thirty-three 
feet, to be adhered to. 

2. Larger areas, not to exceed three-fourths of an acre 
and five acres, allowed to be granted north of the base line. 

3. Parties applying for such lots on private property to 
pay four hundred dollars for fhe same — one fourth on 
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making tbe application, one fourth in three months, and the 
residue as might be agreed upon. 

4. A further instalment of twenty-five per cent to be 
paid on all claims taken previously to the adoption of this 
minute. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



ABSTRACT OF MINING LAWS : MODIFICATIONS. 

Th£ regulations and orders of Council relating to Gold 
Fields were cancelled, and fixed laws substituted by enact- 
ments of the House of Assembly, passed on the 31st of 
March, 1862 ; the 31st March, 1863, and the 10th May, 
1864, respectively. 

The Act of 31st March, 1862, prescribed the size, rent, 
and number of day's labour for areas as follows: — 

Class. Size. Yearly Rent. Royalty. Work 



Quartz Mines, feet. 


$ 


Per Cent. Days, 


1 


150X250 


40 


Three 100 


2 


150X500 


80 


per cent. 200 


3 


300X500 


160 


when in 400 


4 


450X500 


240 


• excess of 600 


Alluvial 


Mines 1000 (squs 


ire) 5 


rent Not stated 



A lease under the same could contain but one area. — 
Leases of alluvial mines were only issued for one year ; 
those of quartz mines for twenty one years. 

The Act of 1863, prescribed laws for regulating the 
management of quartz mills, which from the 1st of May, 
in that year, could not be worked without a license ; re- 
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duced the rental for a number one area to $10, which was 
afterwards to be deducted from the royalty ; allowed the in- 
scription of five areas in one lease ; and provided for the 
issue of * prospecting ' licenses. 

The Act of the 10th of May, 1864, known as the Chapter 
of Revised Statutes of Mines and Minerals, has now su- 
perseded all previous laws. It provides so many safeguards 
against fraudulent returns, and its general conditions are 
so fair and comprehensive-, that even in its technical cloth- 
ing, it will be read with interest, and is therefore inserted 
in full, in the Appendix. 

The only legislation subsequent to the Act of 1864, 
having reference to the gold mines, is that already spoken 
of, which punishes pedlars hawking within three miles of 
a gold district ; and the compulsory enjoinment on mine 
owners to fence or board over all prospecting trenches of 
more than three feet in depth. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

As the Gold Mines have become an acknowledged branch 
of industry and one of the main sources of revenue to the 
Province, it behoves the Government to foster them in every 
way by protecting the rights of honest miners and giving 
increased security and encouragement to investors. Among 
the improvements which suggest themselves or from time to 
time have been suggested to us, we enumerate the following, 
though some of them* have been already noticed : 
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1. In order to test the depth to which quartz mining may 
be extended, the Government might meet half the expense 
of carrying down a shaft to eight hundred feet ; the other 
half being borne by the principal Gold Mine proprietors in 
the Province. The deepest shaft yet sunk is 300 feet at 
Sherbrooke on the " Grape Vine Lode," and the next 
deepest is at Waverley on the Tudor Lode. Either of these 
could be taken up where the work has stopped, and thus 
the problem solved whether deep mining will pay in this 
country. 

The deepest mine in the Brazils is eighteen hundred 
feet in perpendicular depth ; in Australia several companies 
are working at fourteen hundred feet ; in California the 
Kearsage mine has yielded as high as $800 to the ton from 
the depth of twelve hundred feet; the richest portion of the 
Eureka mine, at Sutter Creek, Amador Co., California, as 
stated by Professor Ashburner, appeared to be at a depth 
of between 1000 and 1100 feet, where the quartz is said to 
have yielded $30 a ton ; and the Silver Mines in the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany, have reached a depth of over 3,200 
feet. Professor J. W. Taylor, in his report to the Secretary 
of the U. S. Treasury, cites an instance that occurred in 
Colorado where '4t became necessary to traverse the cap 
rock, often 150 feet deep, but at length the indurated py- 
ritous ore was reached, very prodiicHve of gold; and the 
testimony is quite general that the mine widens and grows 
more productive of gold at its lower stages." 

Now, with such an accumulation of evidence in its favour, 
the prosecuting a deep search in this country is no lottery, 
but rather a duty owing to science and investors ; it is 
more than probable that good paying ore would be met 
with in the descent which would cover the whole cost of 
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the experiment; and, even, if it did not, the knowledge to 
what depth the quartz veins may be safdy followed is one 
of such pressing importance that it can hardly be too dear- 
ly purchased. 

2. To abolish royalty, and sell the land in fee simple ; 
or exact royalty from net profits, only. 

3. To credit mine owners with the full amount of work 
executed by them in the Province. A mine owner may 
have several interests in one field ; or in different districts, 
one of which, only, may call for his preference or attention, 
and though upon that one he may have performed one 
hundred times more labour than was necessary, he is still 
liable for a certain amount of work for each other area not 
in the same lease. Again, one year a company's means 
may be absorbed in erecting machinery, buildings, dams, 
&c., and other dead work ; and yet the excess of labour be- 
yond the statute requirements will not be taken into con- 
sideration in the next year's account with the Depart- 
ment. 

4. To hold an immediate geological survey. 

5. To repair roads and establish telegraph lines. 

6. To have a steamer running as far as Sheet Harbor, 
east; and The Ovens, west. 

7. Not to issue a prospecting license for private lands, 
until the owner has had fourteen days, notice of the applica- 
tion. 

8. Not to issue a receipt for mining leases on private 
lands, until the applicant can show the owner's consent. 

9. To encourage prospecting and susbtantially reward 
discoverers. The single free claim is often no better than 
a white elephant. 

10. To abolish all small areas. 
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1 1 . To have lithographed maps for each district. 

12. To appoint a registrar in every proclaimed district; 
and in the unproclaimed to have, always, an acting deputy 
commissioner. 

13. To publish statistics regularly and frequently. 

14. To modify the form of the statistics so as to give 
fuller information. 

15. To compel mining records. 

16. To increase the staff of the Mines Department. 

17. To raise the pay of its Officers. 

18. To institute fees for search or enquiry at the Mines 
Department Offices. 

19. To establish a Geological Museum. 

20. To purchase the best quartz specimens that may be 
found, and to preserve them in the country. 

21. To license mining brokers. 

22. To engage the Professors of Geology at the Provin- 
cial Colleges occasionally to visit and report upon the 
districts. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



STATISTICS : GROSS YIELD OF GOLD. 

The returns of the gold product for 1860 and 1861 were 
Tendered to the Commissioner for Crown Lands, and a dis- 
tinct Department of Mines not created until 1862. Even 
then it took some time to establish a system of record, and 
little reliance can be placed upon the accounts, for the 
purpose of averaging or comparing, for any date previous 
to July, 1863. 
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STATISTICS: GROSS YIELD OF GOLD. 



Very little of the gold obtained in 1860 and 1861 was 
reported at all ; and in conversation with some of the pio- 
neer miners and ex-Gold Commissioners we have ascer- 
tained the fact that at least six thousand ounces were 
raised and disposed of during that period. The trross 
yield for the Province, then, from May 1860 to 31st De- 
cember, 1866, would read in round numbers as follows: — 

Year ' From Quartz only. Native Gold. Total. 

0Z8. ozs. ozs. 

\l^\ 4000 2000 6000 

1862 6964 311 7276 

1863 139731 28 140013 

1864 19936t 86f 20023 

1865 26341^ 1121 25464| 

1866 25165J 49 • 25204^ 

1860-66 96371 2687i 97958^ 

Which gives an approximate value of one million, nine 
hundred and nine thousand, one hundred and sixty dollars. 
The proportions for each district for the same period 
stands thus : 

District From Quartz only. Native Gold. - Total. 

ozs. ozs. ozs. 

Waverley 34364^ .... 34364jL 

Sherbrooke 19063^ 38 19101i 

Wine Harbor 13402 .... 13402 

Renfrew 9898 .... 9898 

Isaac's Harbor .' 6666 .... 6656 

Oldham 52071 .... 6207| 

Tangier 3058 S99J 3467^ 

Montague 2819 .... 2819 

Ovens 281J 2011 2292^ 

Unclassified 268 89 857 

Lawrencetown 190 50 240 

Country Harbor 90 .... 90 

Uniacke 73 .... 73 

.Total 95371 2687^ 97958^ 

The estimated yield for 1867 is twenty-seven thousand ' 
ounces, which, with the product of former years, would 
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represent about three tons of the precious metal, a weighty, 
if not conclusive argument of its prolific existence in the 
soil of Nova Scotia. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



STATISTICS : MAXIMUM PER TON. 

By 2i partial selection of the quartz it is possible to pro- 
duce a very large proportionate yield, but the practice is 
not considftred fair, and occurs very rarely. The maximum 
per ton is generally calculated from the average crushings, 
and not from any choice or selected lots. 

The maximum per ton of 2,240 lbs. during the years 
1862 to I8663 for each district reads as follows : 

0Z8. dwts. gra. 

Sberbrooke 146 « 8 19 

Oldham 116 2 21 

Wine Harbor 73 18 9 

Waverley 22 16 20 

Undassifled 12 

Lawrencetown 10 1 14 

Tangier 10 9 7 

Uniacke 10 

Renfrew 9 18 

Isaac's Harbor 9 11 6 

Montague 6 2 11 

Country Harbor 5 10 l5 

Ovens 2 4 20 

Sherbrooke, therefore, has the distinction of having 
yielded the maximum ; but it should be noted that, for 
that district and Oldham, the quantity of ore crushed from 
which such high returns were made was, in each case, only 
four hundred-weight, and that the yield was calculated in 
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proportion only to the ton. The maximuxn returned for 
the other districts is from the actual crushing of several 
tons. 

The occurrence of gold in pockets, or rich streaks, is not 
usually considered a favourable indication of the continuity 
of the vein, but -still, occasional large deposits are always 
welcomed. 
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STATISTICS ; AVERAGE YIELD PER TON. 

The sustained average yield per ton from the crushings 
of ninety thousand, eight hundred and fifty-eight tons of 
ore was one ounce and three grains, the proportion for 
each district rating thus : 

Tiut^iM Quartz crushed Per 100 lbs of Quartz. 

^»^rvct. iQQ ^^^ Grains. 

Uniacke.... 670 61.3211 

Montague 88662 40.1902 

Country Harbor 480 40.0000 

Sherbrooke 247068 ^ 348987 

Isaac's Harbor 98079 33.0356 

Kenfrew 178103 26.1368 

Lawrencetown 2070 22.6070 

Wine Harbor. 287512 21.1225 

Tangier 60829 18.9586 

Oldham 131016 18.7132 

Ovens 8381 18.6567 

Divers 7478 17.2072 

Waverley 980056 16.3165 

Total 2,035,202 Mean 21.6497 

The average would be still higher were the results from 
pure quartz and from quartz and slate noted separately. 
As it is, no other gold district in the world yields its quartz 
80 easily and in such proportion. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



STATISTICS : AVEEAGE YIELD PER MAN. 



• 



The profitableness of any pursuit can only be estimated 
from the average earnings of all engaged in it; and, although 
in order strictly to follow out the rule, in its application' 
to Gold Mining, it would be necessary to include the officers: 
the proportion to each miner is not an uncommon, or an 
unsafe method of average. 

The actual quinquennial mean for 1862 to 1866, was 
8517.32; the triennial mean for 1864 to 1866, $680.90; 
and the biennial mean for 1865 to 1866, $744.16. The 
mean for each district, and the number shaiing therein, 
were as under : — 

Annual Avera/;e 
Miners. District. per man. ' 

Gross No. $. c. 

131,794 Sherbrooke 862.60 

99,866 Wine Harbor 790.52 

96,923 Benfrew 624.32 

m79,496 Waverley 647.72 

89,866 Isaac's Harbor 444.84 

1,326 ^ Unlacke 342.64 

97,888 Oldham 826.72 

3,120 Lawrenoetown 279.72 

936 Country Harbor 266.80 

10,426 Ovens 264.72 

68,688 Montague 266.48 

11,882 Unclassified 187.62 

116,060 Tangier 167.68 

1,107,106 The Province. 617.32 

In reviewing this table, it should be borne in mind that 
much gold has been lost, and much not reported; and that 
with economical and well applied labour the production per 
man for every district could be considerably increased, in 
some cases even doubled. 
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STATISTICS : NUMBER OF MINERS. * 

The number of miners employed in a district does not 
always bespeak- its prosperity, although here — except at 
Tangier after the first discovery of gold — there have been 
no ^ rushes' or spasmodic migrating from one district to 
another. This is in part explained by the fact that few 
miners work on their own account, and consequently follow 
the fortunes, or rather the caprices, of investors. It would 
be an interesting as well as important item of information, 
to ascertain with exactness how many independent miners 
there are in the country; and how many working for 
wages. One seventh, or about one hundred in the aggre- 
gate, probably, would include the whole of the former; but 
there are difficulties in the way of procuring precise 
details. 

The average daily number of miners for each year since 
the opening of the gold mines is thus recorded : — 



Year. 


Daily number of Miners. 


Quartz raised per man. 


1860-1 


414 


85.6 


1862 


500 


86.4 


1863 


877 


124.8 


1864 


810 


169.6 


1^65 


683 


234.8 


1866 


679 


300.0 



and shows that with a decreasing number employed, the 
results vearly increased ; and that not on account of richer 
deposits, but of a gradually improved system of mining. 
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COMPARISON WITH AUSTRALIA AND CALIFORNIA. 

The subjoined data are compiled from official records 
and impartially illustrate the capabilities of Nova Scotia : 

AYEBAGE ANNUAL EABNIN6S FEB MINEBS. 



Year. 



1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 



Victoria, Australia. 



9 c. 
897.81 
878.97 
889.27 
862.86 
870.44 
871.04 
402.06 



Nova Scotia. 



9 c. 

• • « # • 

290.00 
292.00 
819.28 
494.36 
745.76 
742.66 



Even by separating the returns of quartz mines &om 
those of alluvial mines, this Province benefits by a triennial 
contrast, as shown below : 



Year. 


Victoria, Australia. 


Nora Scotia. 


QuartzMiners 


Annual 
Earnings. 


QuartzMiners 


Annual 
Earnings. 


1864 
1866 
1866 


No. 
16414 
17780 
16686 


9 0. 
668.68 
607.71 
664.86 


No. 
810 
688 
679 


9 c. 
494.86 
746.76 
742.66 


Mean 


16276 


608.47 


724 


660.89 



The average yield per ton and per man for one year — 
take for instance 1865 — will also tell in favour of Nova 
Scotia. 
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Average daily. Ayerage Annual 

No. of Diiners. per ton. Arer. per man 

No. oz. dwt gr. $ c. 

Waverley 280 16 18.6 1029 45 

Isaac's Harbor 81 1 16 12.9 417 62 

Sherbrooke . 74^ 1 10 12.9 928 66 

Oldham 68 11 6.8 884 66 

WineHarbor 63 12 20.6 827 66 

Renfrew 46 1 4 8.8 436 20 

Tangier 42 19 4.1 806 60 

Montague 40 1 12 13.4 466 12 

Unclassified 8 6 17.6 119 16 

Mean for the whole ) «Qq i a k a tat tc 

ProTinoeofNovaS.} ^ _i_i: ^^^ ^^ 

Mean for Tictoria, ) 

Australia, excluding} 17730 11 17.4 607 71 

Alluvial' Miners ) 

Mean for do, indud- ) 

ing Miners of all} 83214 371 04 

classes ) 

There are no returns at hand to enable one to institute 
a comparison with California, but Professor Ashburner con- 
siders {vide Report to U. S. Commissioner, J. Ross Browne, 
on the Gold Mining Interest of California), that the aver- 
age earnings per miner are not greater there than in Aus- 
tralia. 

In its average per ton Nova Scotia invites comparison 
with other countries. For example : 

The average for California is fifteen penny weights ; the 
average for the St. John del Rey (Brazils) eight penny 
weights; and for the Ural mines only two penny weights j 
while Victoria and Nova Scotia compare as follows : 



Year. 


Victoria, Australia. 


Nova Scotia. 




oz. dwt. gr. 


oz. dwt gr. 


1864 


10 6.9 


1 20 


,1865 


11 17.4 


18 6 


1866 


10 16.2 


17 18 


Mean 1864-66 


10 19.2 


1 18 
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Victoria, in 1865, employed daily oue handred and 
twenty two (121.8) times as many miners as Nova Scotia, 
that is, as many in two days and a half as ihis Province 
did daring the whole year ; but it produced t)nly sixty and 
six tenths as much gold ; and although thirty eight and a 
half times as many mills were in operation there they only 
crushed thirty two times as much ore. 

The cost of crushing and mill treatment will be most 
intelligible when placed in tabular form, which is done 
below. 

From. To. Authority. 

$ c. 9 0. 

Victoria I 760 Secretary for Mines. 

California 67 8 31 Frofessor Ashbomer. 

Do 75 7 00 Frofessor R^mond. 

Nova Scotia 650 850 Mining Companies' Returns. 

The cost of raising a ton in Australia is not shown in 
the Government Report • but for California and this Pro- 
vince we have the following estimates : 

Minimum. Maximum. A«fK««4*« 

Authority. 

9 C. 9 C. 

California 200 2600 FrofiBSSor Ashborner 

Do 1 00 10 00 Frofessor R6mond. 

Nova Scotia 1 00 80 00 Mine Owners' Returns. 

The wages in Australia vary firom $2 to $3.50 ; in Ca- 
lifornia from $3.50 to $5.00, but according to late reports 
the miners in the latter country have struck for $6.00. 
The maximum paid in Nova Scotia is $1.50; and $1.25 is 
the general average. 
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ADVANTAGES OF NOVA SCOTIA AS A MINING 

COUNTRY. 

Nova Sootia offers the following inducements and faci- 
lities for mining enterprise : 

1st. It possesses an inexhaustible suppply of minerals. 

2nd. Labour is cheap and can always be procured in pro- 
portion to the demand. 

3rd. Water, fuel and provisions are plentiful and inex- 
pensive. 

4th.. The climate offers no obstacles to continuous mining 
operations. 

5th. Attacks from venomous reptiles, savage beasts, or 
treacherous Indians never disturb or impede settlement. 

6th. Fatal epidemics, agues and pestilential fevers are 
unknown. 

7th. The tjountry is within thirty hours' steaming dis- 
tance from Boston and ten days from Europe. 

8th. The voyage costs one-fourth less than to California, 
and one-sixth less than to Australia. 

9th. The laws are just, they encourage legitimate adven- 
ture, and are likely to undergo further liberal modifications. 

10th. The expenses of mining are less, and the profits, 
on the average, greater than in other countries. 

Advantages like these need no comment ; they are facts 
which cannot be controverted and which, before long, will 
be universally admitted. 



CHAPTER L. 



ITINERARY. 

The tourist must not expect the (iomforts of an English 
stage coach or a German Eilwagen in posting through this 
Province. Railroad travelling is all very well, but the 
conveyances called stages, are dirty, jolting and unsafe. 
The roads too, in some districts, are so rough and stony, 
that it is a punishment to ride over them, and it is there*' 
fore useless for the traveller to bring any encumbrances 
with him. The cost of a thirty days* tour, embracing 
every district, ought not to exceed $250, and by studying 
economy, it can be completed for less. We submit a pro- 
gramme which may be of convenience to the reader. 

Montague, — By ferry to Dartmouth, thence by chaise ; 
spend the day at the diggings and return to Halifax by 
same route. A chaise might be hired in the city lest there 
should be a difficulty in obtaining one at Dartmouth. 

Lawrencetown. — By ferry to Dartmouth, and by chaise 
via Cole Harbor to Lawrencetown. Take lunch with you 
or dine at a farm house in the village. 

Waverlei/. — By rail to Rocky Lake station, thence by 
stage, or hired chaise ; dine in the village and drive back 
through Dartmouth. 

UniacJce, — Take Windsor train ; debark at Uniacke ; 
there take stage. Accommodation at the diggings. 

Renfrew, — Take Truro train ; debark at Enfield ; take 
chaise to di^ngs ; stay overnight at Bunker's hotel. 

Oldham. — Take stage to station', cross the line; take 
another stage there for Oldham, or walk, the distance being 
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only three miles. Good hotel. Leave in time to catch 
down train for Halifax. 

Ckfifa River. — Take train to Shubenacadie ; hire chaise 
at the Union (Nelson's) ; drive to Corbett's; look around; 
bait horse, and get refreshment at a farm house, and return 
in time for down train. 

Tangier. — Take Archibald's stage at Halifax, which 
completes the journey in one day. Spend next day at 
Mines in Tangier Harbor« Stop at Leary's Hotel. 

Old Tangier. — Hire horse at Tangier Harbor, and bear 
up for Mooseland. The distance is a little over twelve 
miles, but will occupy several hours to accomplish. Beturn 
the same day to the Harbor and next morning take the 
stage back to Halifax. 

Chezzetcook. — Break your journey when returning from 
Tangier at this place, and after visiting Captain Gregory's 
mines, return the following day by stage or chaise to Hali- 
fax. 

The Ovens, — Take Kmg's stage, (although the worst in 
the province,) through to Lunenburg. Best at King's Hotel, 
one of the neatest in the province, and next* day hire a 
sail-boat to cross over to Spindler's Cove ; walk the re- 
maining distance, about a mile and a half; visit the Ovens, 
lunch, and return to boat ; or if disposed to stay a day or 
two to pan gold and explore, there is excellent accommoda- 
tion at Macdonald's, where information concerning the field 
will also be cheerfully given. 

Gold i?wer.— When tired of Lunenburg and the Ovens, 
hire a chaise to the head of Chester Basin, stay over night 
at Lantz's, next morning drive over to Gold Biver by 
chaise; return at night to the Basin, and the next morning 
stop the stage on its way through to Halifax. 
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SherhrooJce, — Take the train to New Glasgow, proceed 
thence by stage. The journey occupies about sisteen hours. 
Stay at the Sherbrooke House, kept by Captain McDaniel. 
Next morning ferry over the St. Mary's river ; take stage 
or walk to Goldenville. Visit mines ; dine at Eookville, 
and return by same" route in the evening. 

Wine Harbor, — Hire a chaise from Sherbrooke proper. 
Put up at Thompson's, or at the Brooklyn House, Sonora, 
which you will notice on your way through. Spend what 
time you can spare and return by same route. 

haac^s Harbor. — Engage a chaise and guide at Sher- 
brooke to carry you through to Isaac's Harbor. The jour- 
ney will occupy about nine hours. You may procure rooms 
at Captain Taylor's. It will take two days to visit the 
mines in both divisions. Return by same route and break 
your drive at 

Country Harbor, — Where, if disposed to remain, you 
can be accommodated at one of the neighboring farm houses. 
Should you have only a valise there is no occasion to return 
all the way to Sherbrooke, but you can stop at Melrose at 
the Eleven Mile House, and from there next morning^ take 
the stage and train back to the metropolis. 

Stewiacke, — May be reached by train as far asBrookfield, 
where it will be necessary to hire a conveyance. The 
journey, there and back, can be completed in one day ; but 
in doing so one would hardly have time to look round. 

HammoncTs Plains. — Are within easy drive of the city, 
allowing three hours for inspection, the trip would only re- 
quire eight hours to accomplish. 

Middle River, — The route to this district has been al- 
ready described and the journey cannot easily be performed 
under eight days. 
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Travellers who can afford it, will do well to avoid the 
stages and always hire a chaise where there is a possibility 
of procuring one. The actual time required for a hurried 
visit would be as follows : 



District. Days en Roate. 

(Double Jonmey.) 

Montague ^ 

Lawrehoetown i 

Waverley ^ 

Uniaoke ^ 

Benftew..... ^ 

Oldham I 

Gay'sBiver i 

Tangier 2 

OldTangier i 

Chezzetcook i 

Oirens 2 

GoldBiver ^ 

Sherbrooke 2 

Wine Harbor 1 

Isaac's Harbor. ... • 2 

Country Harbor 2 

Stewiacke 1 

Hammond's Plains ^ 

SiiddleBiyer 6 > . 

28^ 



Visit. 


Total. 


(Days.) 


Days. 


i 


1 


h 


1 


1* 


2 


i 


1 


1* 


2 


i 


1 


i 


1 


1 


8 


i 


1 


li 


2 


U 


8J 


1 


1* 


8 


5 


2 


3 


2 


4 


1 


8 


1 


2 


i • 


1 


2 


8 



22^ 



46 



CHAPTER LI. 



. ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

With the exception of those persons actually engaged or 
pecuniarily interested in their development, few were aware 
of the existence or productiveness of the Gold Mines of 
Nova Scotia, until this summer, when the local Govern* 
ment distributed several thousand copies of the author's 
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Statistical Chart and Eeviews of their yield from 1862 to 
1866. 

Enquiries are now being made from different parts of 
the world as to the location and means of access to these 
Mines, and, in the absence of any book containing informa- 
tion of the kind required, the anthor has been induced to 
undertake the supererogatory task of preparing this Guide 
in the hope that it will answer a temporary purpose and in- 
cite scientific research and Intimate enterprise. 

The tables, as any statistician will understand, were not 
the work of a few days or even a few months, but the des- 
criptive portion of the book, which the^ author is aware 
contains many defects, has been written amid frequent 
interruptions and harassings in the space of less than four 
weeks. The reader, therefore, is requested to be lenient in 
his criticism of this edition, as a new one, illustrated and 
carefully revised, will be issued during the coming spring* 

The author would be ungrateful did he not here publicly 
express his great obligations to the officials of the Mines 
Department for facilities accorded in obtaining data ; to the 
Honorable Mortimer M. Jackson, Consul for the United 
States, for a valuable work on the Mineral Eesources of 
the Great Republic, and to the Superintendents and Resi- 
dent Managers of the principal mines for much useful and 
freely communicated information. 
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APPENDIX 11. 
RESENT MINING LAWS OP NOVA SCOTIA. 



REVISED STATUTES OF MINES AND MINERALS. 

[Passed the 10th day of May, a.d. 1864.] 

Bb it enacted by the Goyernor, Gonncil, and Assembly, as fbl- 
ows: 

1. The word " mine," in this chapter, shall mean any locality 
in which any vein, stratum, or natural bed, of coal, or of metali- 
ferous ore, or rock, shall, or may, be worked. The verb '< to 
mine," in this chapter, shall inclnde any mode or method of 

(working whatsoever, whereby the ore, earth, or soil, or any rock, 
may be disturbed, removed, washed, sifted, smelted, refined, 
crushed, or otherwise dealt with, for the purpose of obtaining 
Gold, Goal, Iron, Copper, or any other other ore, or metallic 
substance, and whether the same may have been previously dis- 
turbed, or not. 

2. Gold bearing quartz shall be held to mean all auriferous 
rock in situ, 

' 3. Gold elsewhere than in rock in situ, shall mean alluvial 
mines. 

4. The Governor in Council is hereby authorized to cselet 
and appoint, when and so often as occasion may require, a suit- 
able person to act as Chief Gommissioner of Mines for the Pro- 
vince, and suitable persons to act as Deputy Commissioners of 
Mines in the several districts, hereinafter provided for. one of 
whom shall be named Provincial Deputy Commissioner, and to 
define the limits of their jurisdiction respectively ; and by virtue 
of and during the continuance of such appointment, such Chief 
Commissioner of Mines within all the Gold Districts, and such 
Deputies within the districts to which they are respectively ap* 
pointed, shall exercise the power of Justices of the Peace ; pro- 
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vided always that no sach Gommissioner shall act as a Justice 
of the Peace, at any court of general or special sessions, or in 
any matter out of session except for the administering of affida- 
vits, the preservation of the Peace, the prevention of crimes, the 
detection and commitment of offenders, and in carrying ont the 
provisions of this Act. 

T5. he Governor in Council shall also appoint an Inspector of 
Mines, who shall be a competent, scientific, practical, coal-min- 
ing engineer, whose duty it shall be to visit, from time to time, 
as may be deemed necessary, and inspect the various mines be- 
longing to, or under lease from, the Crown, to ascertain if the 
laws, stipulations, and agreements, relative to the working and 
management of such mines, and to the payment of rents and 
royalties accruing therefrom, are complied with ; and if the same 
are being worked in a scientific, workmanlike, and effective 
manner, due regard being had both to maintaining the value of 
such mines and providing for and protecting, the safety of the 
persons employed therein ; and the Inspector of Mines shall, 
from time to time, report in accordance with the facts to the 
Government. 

6. The Chief Gommissioner of Mines and his Deputies, and 
the Inspector of Mines, shall hold office during pleasure, and 
ghall give bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties in such 
sums as may be fixed by the Governor in Council. The salary 
of the Chief Commissioner of Mines shall be two thousand dol- 
lars. The salaries of the Deputy Commissioners shall be fixed 
by the Governor in Council, not to exceed three dollars per day, 
while actually employed : the salary of the Inspector of Mines 
shall be fixed by the Governor in Council. 

7. The Chief Commissioner, Deputy Commissioners, and In- 
peetor of Mines, shall be incapable of being elected to, or of 
sitting or voting in, the House of Assembly ; and any such Com- 
missioner, Deputy Commissioners, or Inspector of Mines, who 
shall sit. Of vote, as a member, shall forfeit two hundred dollars 
for every day in which he shall so sit, or vote, to be recovered 
in the Supreme Court. 

&. No Chief Comn^issioner, Deputy Commissioner, or Inspector 
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of Mines, shall vote, or take any part, or use any Inflaencei 
directly or indirectly, in the election of any representatlye to 
Bit in the Assembly, under a penalty of two hundred dollars for 
every such offence, to be recovered in the Supreme Court. 

9. No Chief Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, or Inspector 
of Mines, shall be directly or indirectly interested in any mine or 
mining operations, or in the proceeds or profits thereof, nor shall 
he act as the agent, or attorney of any person interested therein, 
under a penalty of one thousand dollars for every offence, to be 
recovered in the Supreme Court. 

OF GOLD MINKS. 

10. The Governor in Council, on being satisfied of the disco- 
very of Gold in any looality, may, by proclamation in the 
" Royal Gazette," declare such a locality to be a Gold District, 
and assign limits and boundaries to such District^ and, from time 
to time, enlarge, contract; or otherwise alter such limits. 

11. Quartz Mines shall, so far as local peculiarities or other 
circumstances may permit, be in general laid off in areas of 
one hundred and fifty feet along a quartz lode, by two hundred 
and fifty feet across, which shall hereinafter be known and des- 
cribed as areas of class Number one. 

12. Areas shall be laid out„ as far as possible, uniformly, and 
in quadrilateral or rectangular shapes. Measurements of areas 
shall be horizontal and each area shall be bounded by lines ver- 
tical to the horizon. 

13. Alluvial mines not under lease at the time of the passing 
of this Act, and alluvial mines under lease at such time, but 
which shall hereafter be surrendered by their lessees, or become 
forfeited to the Crown, shall be laid out, as far as local peculiar- 
ities will allow, as directed in case of quartz mines, the courses 
of the respective boundary lines of such mines to be decided by 
the Chief Commissioner of Mines ; and the advance payments, 
or rents, and royalties shall be the same as those of quartz mines. 

14. The Chief Commissioner of Mines and each Deputy shall 
be provided with a Book of Record, wherein shall be entered all 
applications for areas, with the precise .time of their being 
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made, showing the deBcription of area supplied fori the jimount 
paid, the' name or names of the applicants in full, with the name 
of the partj paying, which shall be open at all reasonable times, 
to the inspection of all persons desiring to see the same ; ahd as 
each applicant shall pay for and file his written application for 
a mine, the name of the applicant shall be written on the area 
or areas, applied for ; and each Deputy Commissioner shall make 
ft return weekly, or oftener if required, to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, of all applications so made, and of the names written on 
the plan required by the 15th section, and remit the amounts 
paid. 

16. It shall be the duty of each Deputy Commissioner to pre- 
pare, when necessary, and keep a plan of the Gold Field, or Fields, 
within his jurisdiction, ^v^ith the areas that shall have been laid 
off, all distinctly marked thereon ; and with his weekly, or other 
Return to the Chief Commissioner, he shall forward a duplicate 
plan of all surreys made during the week, if any, and the Chief 
Commissioner shall cause such plan to be forthwith copied upon 
ft general plan to be prepared and kept by him, of the Gold 
Fields in question, 

16. The Deputy Commissioner shall, on receipt of an applica- 
tion, endorse thereon the precise time when received ; but no 
application shall be yalid unless mftde in writing, defining the 
area applied for, and accompanied (except in case of free claim 
by discovery, under the provisions of this chapter) by the advance 
sum hereinafter required to be paid for such area. 

17. The advance sum to be paid upon every application made 
after the passing of this Act, for a Gold mine, shall be at the 
rate of two dollars for each area of class dumber one ; but nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the repayment, out of royalty 
accruing from the leased premises, of any such advance sum 
paid in accordance with any former Act of this Province. 

18. Applicants for leases of mining areas, in private lands, 
may arrange, by agreement in writing, with the proprietors for 
leave to enter, and for easements and for damage to lands ; and 
in such case the agreement shall be deposited with the Chief 
ConuniflBionery or Deputy Commissioner for the district, and the 
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applicant shall thereapon be immediately entitled to his lease, 
and to enter and mine upon the area applied for. 

19. When no agreement shall haye been made between the 
applicant for a mine and the owner of the land (as provided for 
in the 18th section of this chapter), it shall be lawful for the 
said applicant to give notice to the owner, tenant, or other per- 
sons interested therein, to appoint an arbitrator to act with an- 
other arbitrator named by the applicant, in order to award the 
amount of damages to which the owner, tenant, or other person 
interested in said land shall be entitled by reason of the opening 
of a mine thereon ; and such notice shall be personally served 
upon the person or persons, to whom addressed, or left at his, 
her, or their last place of abode, at least ten days before the 
expiration of the time therein limited for the appointment of 
such arbitrator. 

20. The arbitrators thus chosen by the applicant, and the owu- 
er, tenant, or other person inte'rested in the soil, shall be sworn 
to the impartial discharge of the duties assigned them ; and they 
shall forthwith proceed to estimate the reasonable damages which 
the owners and tenants of such land, according to the several inte- 
rests therein, shall sustain by reason of the opening of necessary 
shafts, and other excavations, the construction of roads and 
drains, the erection of necessary works and buildings thereon, 
and of the occupation of so much thereof, to be determined by 
the Inspector pf Mines in the event of any question arising there- 
from, as the applicant may require for all other purposes con- 
nected with the opening and working a mine, or mines, to the 
most advantage, thereon. In estimating such damages, the arbi- 
trators shall value the land irrespectively of any enhancement 
thereof from the supposed existence of Gold, or other minerals, 
ores, or metallic substances therein, or in the neighborhood there- 
of. In case the arbitrators cannot agree, they may select a 
third arbitrator. 

21. When the proprietor is unknown, or cannot be found, or 
upon notice refuses or declines to appoint an arbitrator, or when, 
for any other reason, no arbitrator is appointed by the proprie- 
tor or proprietors within the time named therefor in the notice 
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provided for bj the last section, the Gustos of the Goantj where- 
in the lands lie shall appoint one on his, or their, behalf ; and 
when two arbitrators cannot agree upon a third arbitrator, as 
directed in the last section, the Gustos of the Gountj shall 
select such third arbitrator, who shall be sworn as aforesaid. 
The award of any two of the three arbitrators, made in writing, 
shall be final. 

22. When it shall be made to appear to the Ghief Gommissioner 
of Mines that the applicant has paid the damages awarded against 
him, to the person or persons entitled to receive the same, he 
shall be entitled to enter upon the area applied for and to receive 
a lease thereof as hereinafter directed. 

23. When the right shall be in dispute, or the persons entitled 
be unknown or uncertain, the party liable therefor shall pay the 
awarded damages to the Gounty treasurer, such payment to the 
Gounty treasurer to be equivalent to the payment hereinbefore 
directed. 

24. Payment of such damages, by the party liable therefor, to 
the persons designated by the award as entitled thereto, or if 
the award shall not designate the persons entitled, to such per- 
sons as, in the absence of any dispute, shall be ostensibly entit- 
led thereto, shall exonerate the party making payment ; but 
any persons subsequently claiming to have been entitled to the 
damage so paid, may prosecute their claim by action for money 
had and received against the persons to whom the payment shall 
have been made. 

25. In case of disputed, or unknown title, the Supreme Gourti 
or a judge thereof, on application of the claimant, shall order 
the damages paid to the Gounty treasurer, to be paid to the per- 
sons who, on due investigation by such Gourt or judge, shall 
have established their right ; but no order shall be made until it 
shall be shown that notice has been given sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of the Gourt, or judge, to protect the rights of all persons 
who may be, or who may claim to be, interested. 

26. The mining Lessee, or Licensee, shall not be Implicated in 
controversies between persons contesting title to the damages. 

27. In no case in which the award shall find the amount of 
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damages with safficient certainty, shall such award be set asidej 
because the persons entitled to damages are not designated hj 
name, or suflBciently designated, or by reason of irregularity as 
to the persons entitled, or of any matter of form ; but a j.udge, 
or the Supreme Court shall rectify any error, or informality, or 
shall adopt such proceedings as niay be necessary for determin- 
ing to whom the damages may be paid, or for otherwise carry- 
ing into effect the provisions and intent of this charter. 

28. The parties obtaining licenses and leases under this chap- 
ter and those deriving title under them, shall be answerable for 
damages that may ensue from the falling in of land, or for other 
injury which may be sustained by the owners, or tenants, of such 
lands subsequent to the agreement for, or award of, damages re- 
quired by the foregoing sections, by reason of the works of tbe 
parties obtaining licenses or leases, or of those under them, or 
deriving title from or through them. 

29. All leases shall be for the term of twenty-one years ; but 
the holder of any such lease, may at any time, surrender the 
same by notice in writing signed by him and filed in the office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Mines ; but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to discharge him from liability in respect of 
any covenants in the lease, for or in respect of any act, matter, 
or thing for which, at the date of such surrender, he was liable 
under the terms of such lease. 

30. Such leases may be forfeited on failure to pay the stipu- 
lated royalties other than those arising from quartz crushed at a 
licensed mill, or to keep employed annually on the demised pre-* 
mises the number of days' labor hereinafter specified, or to com- 
ply with any other of the provisions and stipulations in the lease 
contained. 

31. The holder of such mining lease shall not use any part of 
the lands so demised for any other purpose whatsoever, except 
such as shall be necessary for making roads, opening drains, 
erecting necessary works, buildings, and all other purposes con- 
nected with the opening and working such mines to the most 
advantage ; and all necessary ways and watercourses over the 
demised premises, whether expressly reserved ia such lease, or 

L 
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not, shall be considered as reserved to the Crown, and in respect 
to the making, alteration, and use thereof, shall be subject to 
such orders and regulations as the Qovernor in Council maj, 
from time to time, consider expedient ; and all Licensees and Les- 
sees and other persons employed about the mines on such demised 
premises shall use the lands in such manner as will be least in- 
jurious to the owners and occupants of such lands, or any other 
lands lying contiguous thereto. 

32. There shall be employed annually on the demised premises 
a number of days^ labor equivalent to one hundred days for 
every Number One area comprised therein. But any lessee hold- 
ing ten or more, but less than twenty, areas of class Number 
One in any Gold District, will not be required, during the fint 
vear of his holding, to keep employed more than three-fourths of 
the number of days' labor above required to be performed per 
area *, in like manner, if holding twenty or more, but less tiian 
thirty, of such areas in the same district, he shall be required to 
keep employed only one-half ; and if holding thirty or more, 
only one fourth the above required number of days' labor, during 
such first year. This section shall apply to all leases the first 
year whereof terminated on, or after, the first day of April, .a.d, 

1864. 

33. In computing the number of days' labor employed by any 
lessee, at the termination of anyone year, all or any of the leases 
which he at the time holds of mining areas in any one District, 
not exceeding twenty-four in number, may, for this purpose be 
tacked and considered as one lease ; and if it is ascertained that 
an amount of labor equal to the whole amount which he is re- 
quired to have performed upon the whole of the said areas, has 
been actually expended upon any one or more of said areas, the 
law in this respect will be held to have been complied with, 
although the lessee may not have employed upon each separate 
mining area the number of days' labor required by the last pre- 
ceding section. This section shall apply to all leases the first 
year whereof terminated on, or after, the first day of April, a.d. 
1864. 

34. Where a lessee shall have employed in any one year a part 
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Only of the amount of labor required to be performed by him an- 
nually upon the premises demised to him in any one District, or 
under any one lease, the whole of the areas held by him in such 
District, or under such lease, shall not necessarily become for- 
feited therefor, but only a part of. such demised premises propor- 
tionate to the number of days* labor which such lessee has failed 
to have performed, shall become forfeited ; and such lessee shall 
make selection of that part of the demised premises which he will 
retain. To avail himself of the provisions of this section, a lessee 
must make known his selection by notice in writing to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines within ten days, after the termination of 
the year for the non-performance of labor during which a portion 
of the premises demised to him become forfeited ; and the areas 
selected by him to be retained shall, so far as possible, be in a 
compact block and not detached from each other, and no Num- 
ber One area shall be devided in maki^ such selection. Should 
any one lease contain areas thus retained and also areas which 
are forfeited, such lease shall be surrendered by the lessee who 
shall receive a new lease of the areas so retained, and for the 
unexpired portion of the term for which the surrendered lease had 
been given. Provided that on obtaining such new lease, and by 
the same, the lessee shall be required in addition to the work to 
be done thereunder, to do the work unperformed by him under 
the surrendered lease. 

35. When, from any cause whatever, a leased mine shall be- 
come forfeited to the Crown, under the proceedings directed by 
the Y3rd clause of this Chapter, all the right, title, and interest 
which the holder of such forfeited lease had therein immediately 
previous to such forfeiture shall, upon such forfeiture, become 
thereby vested in the Crown ; but the lessee of any mine may, 
during his lawful occupancy thereof, take down and remove any 
houses, buildings, machines," or other erections built or placed , 
by him thereon, notwithstanding that the same be considered 
in law as attached to the freehold. 

36. Applications maybe made for amine or mines, upon lands 
not lying within any proclaimed Gold District ; and in such case 
the rights of parties and the proceedings to be taken with refer- 
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ence thereto, shall be governed, as far as possible, bj the spirit 
and proyisions of this chapter. Parties occupying and staking 
off areas corresponding in size with those prescribed hereby, 
shall be entitled to priority in the order of their making applica- 
tion, as hereinbefore required, to the Chief Commissioner of 
Mines. In case the lands so applied for shall afterwards be in- 
cluded within any Gold District, and laid off as hereinbefore 
prescribed, the rights of the occupants shall be respected so far 
as is consistent with the terms of this chapter, on adjusting the 
boundary lines between the parties in occupation. 

37. In all cases where mining areas have, previous to the 
first day of April, 1864, been leased, or have been occupied by 
virtue of a Gold Commissioner's authority, on private lands not 
subsequently revested in the Crown, and with respect to which 
no agreement has been made, nor was on the said first day of 
April being negotiated, for land damages between the lessee 
and the owner of the soil, the Chief Commissioner of Mines shall 
proceed to arrange with the owners of the soil for such damages, 
by mutual agreement, or arbitration, and to pay such damages, 
in the manner and form prescribed by the 18 th and subsequent 
sections of this chapter, for applicants for mining leases ; and in 
such cases the Chief Commissioner of Mines shall occupy, so far 
as circumstances will permit, the same position relative to the 
owners of the soil which, under the clauses above referred to, 
would be held by an applicant for a mining lease on private 
lands whose application is made after the passing of this Act. 

38. The Chief Commissioner of Mines may issue licenses to 
search for Gold, to be called *' Prospecting Licenses," which 
shall be subject to the rules prescribed by this Act. 

39. Such Licenses may include any area not exceeding one 
hundred acres in extent, so as the same shall be laid off in quad- 
rilateral and rectangular figures, and shall not In length exceed 
double the breadth thereof. 

40. Such Licenses shall be in force for any period not exceed- 
ing thre^ months from the date thereof. 

41. All applications for Prospecting Licenses shall accurately 
define by metes and bounds the lands applied for, and shall be 
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accompanied by a payment at the rate of fifty cents per acre for 
every acre up to ten acres in extent, and twenty-fiVe cents for 
every acre in- addition to that extent. 

42. Before such application shall be granted the applicant 
shall enter into a bond with two sureties to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners of Mines, to recompense the proprietor of the 
soil/ in the event of entry being made on private lands, for da- 
mages done to his lands ; to employ and lay out during the con- 
tinuance of the License, in prospecting the lands applied for, 
labor to the extent of one man per day for every lot not exceed- 
ing five acres in extent, and for any quantity above five acres at 
the rate of one additional half day for every additional quantity 
not exceeding ten acres ; and to make the quarterly returns and 
to pay the royalties hereinafter required. 

43. If the proprietor of private lands so entered upon shall 
seek damages, he shall, before the end of three months after the 
expiration of the license, make his claim in writing against the 
holder of said license, detailing the particulars and amount of 
claim ; and if the claim is not adjusted by agreement between 
the parties within one month after notice thereof as aforesaid, it 
may be settled by arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of section 18 and subsequent sections of this chapter ; but in 
such case either of the parties may give the required notice to 
appoint an arbitrator, and the Gustos of the County may appoint 
an arbitratoronbehalfof either of such parties neglecting, or re- 
fusing, to make such appointment. 

44. The holder of a Prospecting License who shall have ful- 
filled all the terms and conditions thereof, shall be entitled to a 
renewal thereof for a second period of three > months, upon like 
terms and conditions, except that the price of the same place 
shall be only half that paid on the previous application. 

■ 45. Within the period for which the License, or renewed Li- 
cense, is granted, the party holding the same shall be entitled to 
select any area or areas, hot exceeding one quarter of a mile on 
the lode and in breadth five hundred feet^ comprised therein in 
form as described in this. Chapter, and shall be entitled to a lease 
of the areas selected upon the terms imposed herein. 
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46. No Lease, nor any Prospecting License, shall authorize 
entry upon any buildings, or the curtilage appertaining to any 
house, store, barn, or building, or upon any garden^ orchard, or 
grounds, reserved for ornament, or under cultivation by growing 
crops and enclosed, except with the consent of the occupier, or 
by special license from the Governor in Council, authorizing 
such entry, to be granted on special application setting forth the 
circumstances under which the same is applied for, and on such 
terms as the case may require. 

47. On all leases, of Gold Mines, and Prospecting Licences to 
search for Gold, there shall be reserved a royalty of three per 
cent, upon the gross amount of Gold mined. 

48. The discoverer of any new mine shall be entitled to a lease' 
for twenty -one years, free from advance payment, or royalty, of 
an area of class Number One as prescribed by this Chapter. 

49. No person shall be considered the discoverer of a new 
quartz mine unless the place of the alleged discovery shall be 
distant, if on a known lode, at least three miles from the nearest 
known mine on the same lode, and if not on a known lode at 
least one mile at right angles from the course of the lode ; if in 
alluvial workings, at least two miles distant from any previously 
discovered mine. 

50. It shall not be lawful, for any person or persons to use or 
employ any mill or machinery (other than mills or machinery 
worked by hand), for the crushing or redaction of quartz, or the 
obtaining of the gold therefrom by crushing, stamping, amalga- 
mating, or otherwise, without a license therefore first had and 
obtained. 

51. Such licenses shall be signed by the Chief Commissioner 
of Mines. 

52. The words " Licensed Mills," when used in this chapter 
shall signify mills and machinery so licensed, and the words ^'Li- 
censed Mill Owner/' the person or persons to whom such license 
shall be granted. 

53. Before any such license shall be granted the party applying 
therefor shall enter into a bond to Her Majesty in the penalty of 
two thousand dollars. 
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54. Licensed mill owners shall keep on the demised premises a 
book or books of account to be supplied by the Commissioner of 
Mines, which shall at all times be open to the inspection and ex- 
amination of iiiQ Commissioner of Mines or his Deputy, or the 
Inspector of Mines, or any other person thereto authorized by the 
Commissioner of Mines ; in which book or books shall be entered 
a clear and distinct statement of all quartz crushed, amalga- 
mated, or reduced at such licensed mill, and the following parti* 
culars in respect of the same : 

I. The name of the owner or owners t)f each distinct parcel or 
lot of quartz crushed. 

II. The weight of each such parcel or lot. 

III. The date of the crushing of the same. 

ly. The actual yield in weight of gold from each such parcel 
or lot. 

y. The royalty thereon calculated at three per cent. 

yi. The mine or area (so far ias the same is known or can be 
ascertained) fVom which each such parcel or lot was raised. 

56. Each licensed mill owner shall separate from the yield or 
produce of gold of each lot or parcel of quartz as crushed three 
parts out of every hundred parts of such yield as the portion 
thereto belonging and payable to Her Majesty as royalty, and 
shall pay the same in such weekly or other payments as the 
Chief Commissioner of Mines shall order, into the office of the 
ChieC Commissioner of Mines or his deputy for the district, or 
otherwise shall pay as aforesaid the equivalent in money for the 
same, at the rate of nineteen dollars and fifty cents per ounce 
troy for smelted gold, and eighteen dollars and fifty cents per 
ounce troy for unsmelted gold. 

56. So ^oon as gold shall be obtained by amalgamation, or 
otherwise, from any parcel or lot of quartz crushed at any li- 
censed mill, three parts in the hundred of such gold shall forth- 
with thereafter be and become the property of Her Majesty. 

57. In case any licensed mill owner shall fail to pay such 
three parts on the hundred of gold, or money in lieu thereof, in 
the mode and at the times prescribed by this chapter; he shall be 
liable to aa action at the suit of the Commissioner of Miaes, a 
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for monej had and received to his use, for the value of said gold, 
estimated at nineteen dollars per ounce troj. 

58. Such action may he brought according to the amount of 
the claim before the same courts which would have jurisdiction 
in case the amount claimed were an ordinary private debt. 

59. Each payment of gold or money made by a licensed mill 
owner shall be accompanied by a copy of so much of his said 
book of account as shall be required to show the particulars pre- 
scribed by the fifty-fourth section thereof, which shall be verified 
by the affidavit of the person principally employed in keeping such 
account made before the Commissioner of Mines or his deputy, 
or before a Justice of the Peace ; and on failure to make such 
returns or to verify the same as aforesaid, the license may be* 
revoked by the Commissioner of Mines, subject to appeal as 
prescribed in section sixty-two of this chapter. 

60. Any owner or part owner in any mill or machinery for the 
crushing or reduction of quartz or for the obtaining of gold there- 
from (other than mills or machinery worked by hand) which 
shall be engaged, used or employed in the crushing or reduction 
of quartz, or in the obtaining of gold therefrom, without a license 
therefor first had and obtained as prescribed by this chapter, and 
any person or persons engaged as agent, servant, workman, clerki 
or otherwise iir any such mill, shall forfeit and pay each the sum 
of four hundred dollars for each offence, and for every day in 
which such offence shall be committed the same shall be consid- 
ered a new offence. 

61. When the account books prescribed by this chapter, or 
any of the accounts hereby required, shall be fradulently or 
falsely kept, or the affidavits hereby prescribed, or any of them, 
shall be false or fraudulent, the license to the mill in respect of 
which the offence has been committed may be revoked. 

62. The Chief Commissiooer of Mines shall be authorized to 
inquire into any such alleged fraud, and to revoke such license 
if satisfied that such fraud has been committed, but his judgment 
shall be subject on appeal to the revision of a judge at chambers 
^ho shall make such brder in respect of the same as shall be 
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agreeable to law and jastice, and if he thinks fitmaj order anj 
question of fact to be tried bj a jnrj. 

63. In addition to the forfeiture of license, any licensed mill 
owner in respect of whose licensed mill such fraud shall ha^e 
been committed, shall be liable for each offence to a penalty of 
not more than two thousand dollars, to be recovered in the Su- 
preme Court. 

64. Erery licensed mill owner who shall in all respects have 
complied with this chapter shall be entitled to receive from the 
Ohief Commissioner of Mines at the end, or expiration, of every 
three months frota. the date of his license a sum equal to five per 
cent, upon the amount paid over by him as royalty during such 
^period. 

65. A licensed mill owner may at any time surrender his li- 
cense by delivering the same into the office of the Commissioner 
of Mines, with a written surrender endorsed thereon, but no such 
surrender shall take effect till after the lapse of ten days from 
the filing at the office of the Chief Commissioner of Mines, of 
a notice in writing of the intention df such mill owner to sur- 
render the same. 

66. Upon such a surrender taking effect as aforesaid, such mill 
shall cease to be a " licensed mill " until again licensed under 
the provisions of this chapter. 

67. The licensed mill owner so surrendering his license and 
his sureties shall remain liable under their bond for all obliga- 
tions accruing thereunder up to the time when the surrender 
takes effect, as aforesaid, but shall not be liable for obligations 
accruing thereafter. 

68. Lessees of mines shall be bound to make to the office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Mines, or his deputy for the district, 
on the first day of January, April, July, and October in each 
year, a true and correct return to the best of their knowledge 
and belief, on forms to be supplied by the Chief Commissioner 
of .Mines, in which shall be comprised the following particu- 
lars : 

I. The number of days' labor performed on the demised pre** 
V^jQe^ during the preceding <|u^r^|:, 
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II. The number of tons of quartz raised fi'om the demised pre- 
mises during the preceding quarter. 

III. The person, or persons, to whom the same has been sold, 
or disposed of, and the different lots, or parcels, in which the 
same have been sold, or disposed of, with dates. 

ly . The weight of quartz sent bj him during the quarter to 
any licensed mill, and the name and description of the mill to 
which the same has been sent ; and when the same has been sent 
and kept in distinct parcels, the weight of each separate par- 
cel. 

Y. The yield of each separate parcel, or lot, as returned and 
allotted by the mill owner, with the date of allotment and of 
receipt. 

YI. The quantity of all gold obtained from the minein any man- 
ner during the quarter, distinguishing that resulting from the 
quartz crushed at licensed mills from the gold otherwise ob- 
tained ; which return shall be verified by affidavits to be made 
before the Commissioner of Mines, or one of his Deputies, or a 
Justice of the Peace. 

69. The lessee of each mine shall be liable for royalty upon all 
gold obtained from his mine in any other way than from quartz 
crushed by licensed mills ; but he shall be exempted from any 
claim in respect of gold obtained from quartz so crushed, the lia- 
bility of the mill owner for such royalty being hereby substitut- 
ed instead of that of the lessee. 

70. When any parcel of quartz from a free mine shall have 
been crushed at a licensed mill the owner of the quartz on proof 
of the facts to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Mines', 
shall be entitled to receive from the Chief Commissioner of Mines, 
the amount deducted by the licensed mill owner and paid as 
royalty under the provisions of this chapter. 

71. In case any holder of a lease granted under this Chapter 
shall fail to make payment of any royalty accruing under the 
terms of the sixty-ninth section within ten days after the time 
prescribed by this Chapter for making his return to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines, or his Deputy, he shall be liable to an 
action at t^e suit of the Comqiissioner of Mines, as for mone^ 
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had and received to his use for the value of the royalty so 
accruing, estimating the same at nineteen dollars per ounce 
troy. 

72. Such action may be brought according to the amount 
claimed before the same court, which would have jurisdiction 
in case the amount claimed were an ordinary private debt ; and 
on a change of Commissioner of Mines, actions prosecuted by 
him shall be continued and prosecuted by and in the name of his 
successor ; and a Commissioner may prosecute in his own name, 
as for money had and received to his use, although the action for 
the same had accrued to a previous Commissioner. 

73. In any case of alleged forfeiture of any mining lease, for 
non-compliance by the lessee with the terms, stipulations, and 
conditions therein contained, or by this chapter required, the 
Deputy Commissioner for the District, or if the leased premises 
are not within a proclaimed Gold District, or are in a Gold Di^ 
trict where there is no Deputy Commissioner, then the Chief 
Commissioners of Mines shall investigate the said case and 
decide in a summary way thereon ; and when such decision de- 
clares the Lease in question to be forfeited, the Chief Commis- 
sioner, or Deputy Commissioner, so deciding, shall immediately 
thereafter have a notice personally served upon such lessee, or 
some or one of them where more than one are included in the 
same lease, or his or their agent, or person principally employed 
on the premises, if to be found within the Gold t)istrict, and if 
not, such notice shall be posted up upon the leased premises, 
which notice shall conv<ey the decision of the Commissioner, and 
briefly state the grounds thereof. The Deputy Commissioner 
shall also, in all such cases, report his decision to the Chief 
Commissioner with a statement of the facts upon which the same 
is founded. 

74. If, within ten days after the service, or of the posting up 
such notice, the lessee or lessees, against whom the decision was 
made, or any person acting on his or their behalf, give notice to 
the Chief Commissioner of Mines that he is aggrieved at the de- 
cision of the Deputy Commissioner and appeal against it, the 
Chief Commissioner shall appoint a time and place for hearing 
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such appeal, of which such lessee or lessees shall have reason- 
able and timely notice ; and at such time and place, the Gheif 
Oommissioner shall proceed to investigate the case anew and 
decide upon the whole facts thereof. 

75. From the jadgment of the Chief Oommissioner of Mines, 
either in the first instance, or on appeal, the party interested 
may appeal to a judge at chambers, provided that notice of such 
appeal be given to the Chief Commissioner of Mines within ten 
days from the date of his decision ; provided also that the party 
appealing shall on applying for such appeal make and file with 
the Chief Commissioner of Mines an affidavit that he is dissatis- 
fied with such judgment, and that he verily belieyes the lease 
has not been forfeited, and that the conditions in respect of 
which the forfeiture has been declared have really and truly 
been performed and fulfilled, and shall within two days there- 
after, enter into a bond with two sufficient sureties in the penalty 
of fifty dollars, to enter and prosecute his appeal according to 
the provisions hereof, and pay all costs, which may be adjudged 
against him by the Court of Appeal. ^ 

76. On such appeal being perfected the Chief Commissioner of 
Mines shall transmit to the prothonotary at Halifax the notes of 
testimony taken before him, and the judge at chambers shall 
confirm, or set aside, the judgment, or try the case de novo^ or 
make such order thereon as is agreeable to justice and in con- 
formity with law. 

77. If the judge shall consider that the case involves questions 
of controverted fact on which he may be of opinion the verdict 
of a jury should pass, he may make an order remitting the trial 
of the question, or questions, of fact to the county where the land 
lies, in which case all the papers shall be transmitted to the pro- 
thonotary of that county ; and the cause shall come on for trial 
in its place in the same way as ordinary appeals ordered to be 
tried by a jury. 

78. Upon the finding of the jury on the facts the judge shall 
pronounce judgment on the whole case. So soon as judgment 
declaring forfeiture of the lease shall be given, either by a De- 
puty Commissioner without appeal, tbe Chief OoQimissioner 
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without appeal, or by the court of appeal When the Commis- \ 

sioner's judgment is appealed from, the lessee and all persons 
holding under him shall thereafter cease to have any interest in 
the mine leased, and the same shall be open to be leased to any 
other applicant in the same way as if no lease thereof had eyer 
passed ; and pending the proceedings between the delirery of 
the first judgment and any subsequent ju4gment on appeal there- 
from, such lessee shall suspend all mining operations on the area 
alleged to be forfeited, otherwise he may at the discretion of the 
Commissioner, be liable to be treated as a trespasser as herein- 
after directed. 

79. The Chief Commissioner of Mines. shall have power by 
warrant to the Sheriff or any constable of the county wherein the 
Gold District lies, to remove any party in possession of a mine 
so adjudged to be forfeited. 

80. Any person found mining in any lands belonging to the 
Crown, or on any land of a private proprietor, the minerals in 
which belong to the Crown, or entering thereon for the purpose 
of mining, shall be liable to a penalty for each offence of not 
less than ten dollars nor more than fifty dollars ; but this sec- 
tion shall not extend to parties prospecting, or searching for 
mines. 

81. Parties violating the provisions of the preceding section, 
shall be considered guilty of a distinct offence for every day they 
shall unlawfully mine. . 

82. On complaint in writing made to any Justice of the Peace 
of the County in respect of such unlawful mining, or entry to 
mine, the Justice shall issue his warrant to apprehend the of- 
fender and bring him before the Justice to answer the complaint ; 
such Justice shall thereupon forthwith enter upon the investiga- 
tion of the complaint, and in case he shall find the party guilty, 
impose such fines, or penalties, as the party may have incurred 
under the proyisions of this chapter. In case the defendant re- 
quires time for the production of ivitnesses for the defence, the 
Justice may adjourn the investigation to any period not exceed- 
ing six days, on Jjeing satisfied by afiidavit that such time is re- 
quired for. that purpose, and in such case the defendant shall be 
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committed to gaol unless he gives security to the satisfaction of 
the Justice to appear at the time and place appointed for such 
adjourned inyestigation. 

83. The decision of such Justice shall be subject to appeal, as 
in ordinary cases, but before such appeal shall be allowed, the 
appellant shall give bonds to render him in custody of the Sheriff, 
to pay the costs of the appeal, In case of a decision against him, 
and in case of the defendant appealing, as the Court of Appeal 
may impose, with costs. 

84. Gold in quartz or otherwise, unlawfully mined on the pro- 
perty of any lessee of the GroWn, shall be considered in law the 
personal property of the owner of the mine, and a search war- 
rant may be issued for the same by any Justice of the Peace for 
the county, in the same manner as for stolen goods ; and, upon 
the recovery of any gold under such warrant, the Justice shall 
make such order for the restoration thereof to the proper owner, 
as he shall consider right. 

86. Nothing in this chapter contained shall prevent Her Ma- 
jesty from having or using any other remedy now available to 
recover possession of any mine forfeited from causes cognizable 
before the Chief Commissioner of Mines, or from any other cause 
from which the same may be liable to forfeiture. 

OF MINBS OTHBB THAN GOLD MINBS. 

86. The Chief Commissioner of Mines may upon application 
grant licenses to be in force for one year from the date of appli- 
cation therefor, to enter upon any lands in this Province, not 
already under license or lease for mining purposes, and to dig and 
explore for such minerals other than Gold as the Crown holds for 
the benefit of the Province j a bond being first given to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines with sufficient sureties to be approved by 
the Governor in Council, that in the event of entry being made 
upon private lands, recompense shall be made for damages in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

87. No such application shall be valid unless accompanied by 
a payment of twenty dollars; and the license of exploration 
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may cover any single tract of groand not exceeding five square 
miles in extent, but not less than two miles in width. 

88. Upon such application and payment being made, the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines shall cause the lands applied for to be 
surveyed and laid off, and a full description thereof shall be 
embodied in the license of exploration, but no such license shall 
authorize entry upon any lands which in accordance with the 
46th section of this chapter, are forbidden to be included in any 
Gold Mining Lease, or Prospecting License, except as in that 
section excepted. 

89. The cost of such survey shall be defrayed by the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines, but the search for minerals under such 
licenses shall be made free of all expense to the Government, 
and the holder of the license shall within the time that the same 
shall be in force, and with all convenient speed, make a report 
of the result of his explorations to the Chief Commissioner of 
Mines. 

90. The said license of exploration may be renewed for a fur- 
ther period of twelve months, on application therefor to the 
Chief Commissioner of mines, setting forth the special circum- 
stances of the case, not less than thirty days before the expira- 
tion thereof, and on payment of the further sum of twenty doUarS} 
subject, however, to the approval of the Governor in Council, 
upon consideration of the special circumstances submitted. 

91. If the proprietor of private lands entered under such license 
shall seek damages, the proceedings for ascertaining- the amount 
of such damages, and making payment of the same, shall be the 
same as provided for by this chapter in the case of Prospecting 
Licenses for Gold. * 

92. The holder of an exploration license may at any time be- 
fore the expiration thereof, select from the land covered by such 
license, an area of one square mile, for the purpose of working 
the mines and minerals thereon ; and may make an application 
in writing to the Chief Commissioner of Mines for a license to 
work the same, which application shall be accompanied by a 
payment of fifty dollars. 

93. Upon such application and payment being made, the Chief 
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Commissioner of Mines shall cause the portion so selected to be 
survejed and laid off, and shall defray the expense of such sur* 
vey, which said portion shall be in one block, the length o^ 
which shall not exceed two and a half miles ; and the person 
making such survey shall make a report and plan thereof, and 
transmit the same to the Chief Commissioner of Mines. 

94. All the provisions herein contained relative to settlement 
by agreement, or arbitration, with the owner of the soil, where 
the same is private land, for damages done to his land, and to 
payment therefor as set forth in section 1 8 to 28 inclusive, and 
to the occupation of such lands as declared in section 31, and to 
the exemption of certain descriptions thereof from liability to be 
leased, as specified in section 46, and to the vesting of interests 
forfeited under this chapter as specified in section 36, shall be 
applicable and in force in the case of mines other than Gold 
mines, equally as in Gold mines. 

95. Upon complying with the requirements of this chapter by 
paying damages where the applied ground for is private land, 
the applicant shall be entitled to a license to occupy and work 
the one square mile applied for. 

96. Every license to occupy and work shall be for a term of 
two years from the date of application, and within such term the 
holder of the license shall commence effective mining operations, 
and shall continue the same in good faith until the termination 
of such term. 

97. The holder of a license to occupy and work, or those re- 
presenting him, having complied with the terms of the last pre- 
ceding section, shall on the determination of his license be enti- 
tled to a lease of the premises described therein, which lease 
shall contain all the ordinary provisions of mining leases, with 
such conditions as the Governor in Council may think necessary 
to ensure the effective and safe working of the mine or mines on 
said premises. 

98. Any party may apply for a license to occupy and work any 
vacant mine, without having previously obtuned or applied for 
an exploration license, and in such case his application shall 
embody a description of the area applied for, and upon comply- 
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ing with all the antecedent conditions hereinbefore set forth, 
except those which relate solely to exploration licenses, he shall 
be entitled to such license to occupy and work, 

99. The Governor in Council may by special order authorize 
the granting a lease, or license, to occupy and work a larger 
area than one square mile, if on investigation of the special cir- 
cumstances of the case they may think the public interests would 
he better subserved thereby, and in such case may impose such 
farther conditions, not at variance with the spirit of this chap- 
ter, as may be deemed just. 

100. All leases of Goal mines shall terminate on or before the 
25th day of August, A.D. 1886 ; leases of mines other than coal 
mines shall be for twenty-one years ; any lease may at any time 
be surrendered by the lessee in like manner, and upon such 
terms, as hereinbefore prescribed for the surrender of a Gold 
mining lease. 

101. In the granting of licenses, or leases, after the passing of 
this Act, there shall be reserved a space of twenty yards in 
width, between the lines of the respective grantees ; but on the 
application of both parties interested, the Governor in Council 
may by special order direct a license, or lease, of such reserva- 
tion to be granted on such terms and in such manner as may be 
just and reasonable. 

102. All licenses and leases of mines and minerals other than 
Gold mines, shall be subject to the following Royalties to the 
Crown, to the use of the Province on the produce thereof, after 
it has been brought into marketable condition, payable yearly 
from the period of their respective dates, that is to say — of five per 
cent, on all such ores and fninerals, except Gold, Iron, and Coal 
— of eight cents on every ton of Iron, and of ten cents on every 
ton of 2,240 lbs. of Coal, which said Royalties shall be paid to 
such person, or persons, at such times and in such places as the 
licenses, or leases, shall respectively stipulate, or as the Gover- 
nor in Council may from time to time direct. 

103. Every licensee, or lessee, of mines or minerals, other 
than Gold mines, shall on the first day of January in each and 
every year, make a return showing the number of days' labor 
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performed on the premises under license or lease, the cost and 
description of the shafts, adits, levels, drains, and other works, 
and machinery constructed, excavated, or erected thereon j the 
description and quantity of the material extracted from the 
mine, or mines, thereon, and subject to Royalty, and the 
amount of Royalty which has accrued upon such material ex- 
tracted du ring: the last previous year. Such return shall be 
sworn to by two or more credible persons, principally employed 
in, or about, the working and management of such mines, before 
the Chief Commissioner, or Provincial Deputy Commissioner of 
Mines, or a Justice of the Peace, and shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner of Mines. 

104. Where it shall be represented to, or shall come to the 
knowledge of, the Chief Commissioner of Mines, that any mines 
or minerals claimed under a lease from the Crown, or under a 
lease granted pursuant to this chapter, have been abandoned for 
the space of one year, have not been effectively and continuously 
worked, or have been worked only colorably, or to prevent a 
forfeiture under the terms of such lease, or that the lessee of 
such mines has failed to comply with any of the terms, cove- 
nants, or stipulations in his lease contained, or by this chapter 
required, or is acting in violation thereof, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Mines shall cause a notice to be personally served 
upon the lessee, or some, or one of them, where more than one 
of them are included in the same lease, or his or their agent, or 
person principally employed on the premises, or shall cause 
such notice to be posted up upon the premises leased, where no 
person can be found to make service thereof, informing him of 
such charge and appointing a time, to be not less than fourteen 
days after the service or posting up of such notice, and also a 
place, for the investigation thereof. At the time and place ap- 
pointed, the Chief Commissioner of Mines shall proceed to 
investigate the said case, and decide thereon, and shall there- 
upon give notice of his decision to the lessee, or his agent^ by 
causing such notice to be served, or posted up, as in this section 
above directed. 

105. From the judgment of the Chief Commissioner of Mines 
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the partjr interested may appeal to a Jadge at Chambers, in 
which case the proceedings, until -final jadgment, shall be the 
same in every particular as are in this chapter provided for in 
the case of an appeal against the judgment of the Chief Com- 
missioner relative to an alleged forfeiture of a Gold mining 
lease. 

106. There shall be kept in the office of tl^ Chief Commis- 
sioner of Mines, a Map of the Province, on which shall be de- 
lineated, as accurately as may be, all the areas under license, 
or lease, as mines other than Gold Mines ; and also a book, or 
Books of Registry, in which shall be registered all the licenses 
and leases of suoh monies ; and such map and book, or books, 
shall be open to the inspection of the public. 

Miscellaneous. 

107. The Chief Commissioner of Mines may lease Crown 
lands, being within the limits of any proclaimed Gold District, 
or comprising any tract within which the mines and minerals 
other than Gold are under license, or lease, for purposes other 
than mining, reserving always the rights of present, or future, 
lessees of mining areas therein, and subject to such other reser- 
vations, and for such terms, and upon such conditions as the 
Governor in Council may direct, and may also sell any timber 
not previously disposed of, growing or being upon any part of 
the Crown domain, included within any such Gold district, or 
other tract, under license, or lease, for mines, or minerals, other 
than Gold, upon such terms as the Governor in Council shall 
authorize and direct. 

108. No lease granted under the provisions of this chapter 
shall be void against any subsequent purchaser, mortgagee for 
valuable consideration, or judgment creditor, by reason of such 
lease not having been previously registered in accordance with 
the prpvisions of Chapter 11*7 of the Revised Statutes, "Of the 
Registry of Deeds and Incumbrances affecting Lands." 

109. The Governor in Council may at any time by proclama- 
tion as in this chapter provided, declare a Gold District which 
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shall contain an area or areas under license, or lease, for the pur- 
pose of searching for, or working, mines and minerals other 
than Gold ; and in such case the areas under such license, or 
lease, shall notwithstanding such license, or lease, become sub- 
ject to all the provisions of this chapter, which relate specially 
to Gold Districts and Gold Mines, under such regulations as the 
Governor in Council shall make. 

110. The Governor in Council is authorized to make rules and 
regulations relative to Gold Districts and Gold mines, and mines 
other than Gold mines, and licensing and leasing the same, and 
to the pumping, draining, yentilation, working, management, 
care, possession, and disposal of the same, and to all other mat- 
ters connected with the same ; and to make such rules and regu- 
lations general, or applicable only to particular districts or 
localities, as may be deemed best ; and all such rules and regu- 
lations when published in the Royal Gazette, shall have th|^ 
force of law until repealed by the legislature ; provided sucH 
rules and regulations shall not be repugnant to the laws of 
the Province, or the provisions of this chapter ; and such rules 
and regulations may in like manner be altered, modified, or can- 
celled, as circumstances shall require. 

111. The forms to be used under this chapter shall be sub- 
stantially the same as those heretofore in use, subject, how- 
ever, to such amendments and alterations as the Governor in 
Council may, from time to time, make or direct. 
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Artists' Colormeii 

Name. Strkbt. 

Wetraore, R. & J. 104 Granville. 

Attornles and Notaries Public 

Gray, B. G. 64 Bedford Row. 

Thompson, J. S. D. 12 Bedford Row. 

Apothecaries 

Eagar, Martin F. 151 Hollis. 

Woolrich, John H. 114 Upper Water. 

Brown, Brjothera & Co. 143 Granville. 

Assayer 

Fraser, R. G. 72 Granville. 

Auctioneers 

Nash, J. D.,& Co., - 127 Hollis. 

Bankers 

Huse & Lowell 61 Upper Water. 

Nova Scotia 164 Hollis. 

British North America Hollis. 

Halifkx Banking Co. 55 Upper Water. 

Boarding Houses 

Lovett, Elizabeth 68 Hollis. 

Cochran, B. W. 57 Argyle. 

Booksellers and Stationers 

Buckley, M. A. 85 Granville. 

Hall, Z. S. Hollis, opposite Club. 

Mackinlav, A. & W. 128 Granville. 

Gossip, Wm. 109 Granville. 

Katzman, Mary J. 70 Granville. 

Boiler Maker 

McKay, Adam 88 Grafton. 

Boot Maker 

Yates, Georges. 22 and 28 George. 

Bookbinders 

Phillips, W. & G. 176 Argyle. 

Cabinet Makers 

Gordon & Keith 30 Barrington. 

Cliemist (Analytical) 

Fraser, R. G. 72 Granville. 

Oold Brokers 

Huse & Lowell 61 Upper Water. 

Fraser, R. G. -72 Granville. 

Hotels 

Halifax 103 and 105 Hollis. 

International 119 Hollis. 

Waverley 8 Barrington. 

Mansion House 149 Barrington. 

Cosmopolitan 7 Bedfora Row. 
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__ Jewellers and Refinera 

NAifB. Street. 

SP%®?,^- J'-AJ- , 1«5 Granville. 

KcCttUooh, John M. 83 Granyille. 

Newman, W.H. 90 Granville. 

Livery Stable Keeper 

Layers, Thomas H. 19 and 21 HoUis. 

Minlnff Implementft 

Fuller, H. H. & Co. 45 Upper Water. 

Starr, David & Sons ' Hollia, corner of Duke. 

Stairs, Son & Morrow 4 George. 

mining: Intelligence 

Mines Department Province Buildinir. 

International Mining Agency 1 « ^ ,t ^. 

Mining Gazette Omw - -j " * ' fiomerset House, Prince. 

Nemrspaper Dealers 

5*!L' ^'^ ^ \ ^ Opposite Club House. 

Morton, G. E., & Co. - - - - . 185Hollis. 

Buckley, M. A. 86 Granville. 

Katzman, Mary J. 70 Granville. 

Nenrspaper Offices 

Oironicle, Morning 11 Prince. 

9^'««» City Buildings. 

Colmtst 88 Bedford Row. 

Express, Evening 82 Bedford Row. 

Hecorder, Accuiian 14 Buckingham. 

Saturday Mail 86 Granville. 

Reporter Bedford Row. 

Unionist 165Hollis. 

Hova Scotian <....... n Pnnce. 

Sun 4" Advertiser 81 Granville. 

Mining Gazette Somerset House, Prince. 

Outfitters 

Cabot, J. E. 131 Granville. 

Elliot, J. B., & Co. 185 Granville. 

l^rlnters 

Bowes, James, & Sons Victoria Buildings. 

Blackader Brothers Recorder Office. 

Quartz USUI Manufacturers 

Montgomery, W., & Co. - - - . Pleasant. 

Symonds, W. S., & Co. 19and21Dake. 

Vpliolsterers 

Gordon & Keith • - 86 Barrington. 

l¥lne Mercl&ants 

Scott, James 158 and 160 Granville. 

McLeod, Alex., & Co 672 HoUis. 
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jOHisr Mckenzie, 

EXPLORER, 

Address— Care of ^ntbbnatiokal Mining Agency, . 

SoMEBBBT House, Halifax, N.S. 

As one of the Pioneer Gold Miners of this Provinoe, Mr. McKenzie has 
familiarized himself with the local peculiarities of each district, and is in 
a position to render very important aid to Investors. 

E. M. BUCKLEY, 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONER/ 

And PUBLISHER of the "SATURDAY MAIL," 
85 GRANTlHtiE STREET, HAIilFAX, N. 8. 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE 

Is Published Every Morning f Sunday excepted). $5 . 00 per annum. 

Single Copies Two Cents. 

A TRl- WEEKLY EDITION is published on the Mornings of Tues- 
day, Thursday, jk Saturday, at ^2.50 per annum, when paid in advance; 
$3.00 per annum when not pud in advanoe. Despatched to all parts of 
the Country by the Mails on publication mornings. 

Advertisements inserted at the usual rates. 



CHARLES ANNAND, Publisher. 
OflSce, No. 11 Prince Street, opposite Union Bank of Halifax. 

THE EVENING EXPRESS 

Is published on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Fbiday, by 
COMPTON & CO., at their Office, Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 

Subscription— Twelve Shillings and Six Pence per annum, invariably 

In advance. 

A. SALTERI, 

PHOTOGRAPHER OF MINING SCENERY 

• AND MINING PROPERTIES, 

AddreU'-Care of International Mining Agency, 

SoMBBSET House, Halifax, N.S. 

H. H. FULLER 8l CO., 

Dealers in every description of 

MININO- IMPLEMENTS. 

tfi CTpper 'Water Street, Hallfkx, N.S. 
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R. G. FRASER, 
A8SAYER, 

72 GRANVILLE STREET, HALIFAX, N.S. 
Chemicals required for Assays, Retorting, and Refining, always in stock 

E. L. 6l T. spike, 

(joMsiIs, Jewellers, Assayers, and Refiners, 

185 HOLLIS STREET, HALIFAX, N.S. 
Masonic Jenrels of every kind made to order. 

J. 8. D. THOMPSON, 

BARRISTER AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

12 Bedford Rour, Halifax, N.S. 

Mining Leases and Conveyances of every description attended to. 

B. G. GRAY, 

COUNSELLOR, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Notary, Sfci^c, 
64 Bedford Roiir, Halifax, N.$j. 

Mr. Gray attends to legal business of all kinds in British North America 
and the United States. 

R. G. FRASER, 

GOLD BROKER AND ASSAYER, 

TS.Oranville Street, Halifax, N.S. 

Patent Amalgam, Crucibles, &o., &c., on hand. 



J. r). NASH, 

AUCTIONEER, 
VICTORIA BUILDINGS, HOLLIS STREET, HALIFAX, N.S. 



WM. MONTGOMERY Sl OO., 

Machinists and Quartz Mill Manufacturers^ 

PLEASANT STREET, HALIFAX, N.S. 
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HU8E Sl LOWELL, 

BANKERS, EXCHANGE & BULLION DEALERS, 

61 Upper Water Street (near the Ordnance), Halifeiz, N.8. 

McgBrs. H. & L. are ther Banking Agents for all the principal Gold Mining 

Companies in the rrovince. 

CAPTAIN ROBERTS, 

Who has had sixteen years' experience in Gold Mining (in Brazil and 
other places), offers to report upon or undertake the management of Min- 
ing Properties in N.ova Scotia. 

His address for the present will be— Captain John Robebts, the 
" Mining Gazette '* Office. 

Box 266, O.P.O., Halllkx, Nova Scotia. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, 

Published by WBSTEBX & COMPANY, 
37 Park RoTir - - Ne^r ITork City. 

Subscription— 94 per year ; Single Copies, 10c. 

WESTERN Sl COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
37 Park Roiv^ - - Jiew ITork, 

Supply all kinds of Books on Mining, Geology, and kindred Sciences. 

WESTERN Sl COMPANY, 

ASSAYERS, 
37 Park Rour - - Neur York. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

A Weekly Journal of Practical Information, Art, Science, Mechanics, 

Chemistry, and Manufkctnres, 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

37 Park Roiv, Nemr Tork. 

Subscription, 68 per annum, in advance. * 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, 

Published by M. J. RAYMOND & CO., 

*^ Times '9 Office, Neiv^ ITork. 

Annual Subscription, $10, U.S. Currency. 

MORY & S P E R R Y, 

MAirUFAOTUBBBB OF THE 

IMPROVED CALIFORNIA QUARTZ MILL, 

And of all sorts of Machinery and Mining Gear, 
95 liiberty Street - - Tie^ar ITork. 



UNITED STATES, MONTREAL, & LONDON (ENG.) DIRECTORY. 

JAME8 W.*^MCQUEEN Sl CO^ 

MAKERS or 

DRAWING.& MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 

of the beet kind and of every variety, 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, XT.S.A.. 

HARPER & BROS., 

PUBLISHERS, 

NEW YORK. 
HARPER'S MONTHLY, BAZAR, and WEEKLY. 

THE MINING NEWS, 

Published by JOHN LOVELL, 

St* Nlcliolas Street, Montreal • 

4^.00 per annum. 

THE DAILY NEWS, 

JOHN LOVELL, Publisher and Proprietor, 

St. Nleliolas Street, Montreal. 

$6 per annum. 



ROBERTS Sl REINHOLD, 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Place d'Arnaes, Montreal. 



THE MINING JOURNAL, 

Railway & Gomhbrcial Gazette, 

Office— 26 Fleet Street, liondon, England* 



RICHARD MIDDLETON, ) p-oDrletors 
HENRY ENGLISH, ] ^^ropneiors. 



B;n»iA ri/^nfoi. f Stamped, Sixpence Sterling; 
Smgle Copies { ungtimped, Fivepbnoe " 



.TROUGHTON & SIMMS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 

138 Fleet Street, liOndon. 

Pocket Compasses, Sextants, Clinometers, &c., Ac, of the best manu- 
Picture, as supplied to the Admiralty, always on hand. 

CHIDLEY Sl OO., 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 

66 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, liOndon. 

Moderate charges and excellent accommodation. 



\ 



International Mining Agency, 

OFFICE, SOMERSET HOUSE, PRINCE STREET, 
(Opposite South End of Froyince Building); 

MAIL ADDRESS, BOX 266, G.P.O., 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 

A. HEATHERINGTON, Sole Proprietor, 



A Register kept of Mineral Lands and Mining Shares for 

Sale. 

The Purchase or Sale of Mining Claims promptly negoti- 
ated for a moderate commission. 

The services of Explorers, Superintendents, &c.. Sec, en- 
gaged for Mine Owners. 

Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, and useful information regard- 
ing each district, supplied or procured. 



RETURNS MADE FOR ABSENTEE PROPRIETORS. 



PROPERTIES VIEWED AND REPORTED UPON. 
Halifax, N.S., 2l8t Nov., 1867. 
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